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THE CARE OF THE NATIONAL PARK. 

.. ENATOR VEST’S bill, relative to the Yellowstone Na- 
\ tional Park, is still in the hands of the House Commit- 
tee on Territories. It will be remembered that this bill pro- 
vides in its second section for an increase in the area of the 
reservation, as recommended by Mr. Arnold Hague in his 


| letter to Senator Vest, published in Forest AND STREAM 


of March 18, 1884. This second section is as follows: 


Sec. 2. That all of the territory embraced within the limits of the 
Park as herein established shall be reserved and withdrawn from 
settlement, occupancy or sale under the laws of the United States, 
and dedicated and set apart as a public park or pleasure ground for 
the benefit and enjoyment of the people of the United States; and 
said territory so set apart shall be under the control of the Secretary 
of the Interior, and subject to all the provisions of sections numbered 
twenty-four hundred and seventy-four and twenty-four hundred and 
seventy-five of the Revised Statutes of the United States, except as 
herein otherwise provided. 


There has been some prospect that local feeling between 
the Territories of Montana and Wyoming might endanger 


the passage of the bill, which provides, notwithstanding that | 


the changed boundaries of the Park would bring it wholly 
within the Territory of Wyoming, that it should be subject to 
the laws and under the jurisdiction of Moatana. The fact 
that there are some mines, though unimportant ones, near the 
northeast corner of the Park, still further complicates matters 
by furnishing to a few mena certain excuse for urging the 
building of a railway through a portion of the reservation. 
As a consequence of these disturbing features of the subject 
the delegates from Montana and Wyoming are understood 
to have been opposed to the bill as it passed the Senate. 

The urgent need of the passage of some bill which shall 
provide for adequate measures of protection for the Park as 
well as for all the contingencies in regard to violations 
of law and rules which must constantly arise in a large 
reservation, practically without any government, is recog- 
nized by all who are interested in the National Park. 

During the present short session of Congress it had been 
thought almost hopeless to attempt to press the bill to a vote, 
but the friends of the Park have been active in the matter, 
and the bill has been so modified that the principal opposi- 
tion to it has been silenced. The changes which have 
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been made in the original Vest bill will not be relished 
by those who have hoped to see tuis important sub- 
ject treated in a broad, statesmanlike manner. They are 
unsatisfactory because they limit the usefulness of the bill, 
materially reducing the area proposed to be added to the 
reservation, and throwing open to settlement a portion of 
the territory originally set aside by the act of 1872. 

The modifications of the Vest bill we understand to be sub- 
stantially these. The jurisdiction of the Park is placed wholly 
under Wyoming Territory, and the northern boundary of the 
Park is so changed that it shall be the 45th parallel, from the 
111th meridian east to the Yellowstone River, thence shall 
follow the north or east bank of that stream to the East Fork, 
thence up the north bank of the East Fork to the intersec- 
tion of that stream with the meridian of 110° 10’, thence 
along a line running due east to the meridian of 109° 30’. 

The change proposed leaves the mining district, of which 
Cook City is the center, wholly without the Park, and must 
cut away from beneath those interested in that region all 
ground for opposition to the bill. There are some advan- 
tages in making the river a boundary of the Park, since it 
is a natural barrier which all will recognize, and about which 
there never can be any mistake. If a highway should ever 
be required to the country east of the Park, it can follow the 
north bank of the Yellowstone and its East Fork, and will 
thus lie wholly without the Park. The propriety of placing 
the Park under the jurisdiction and laws of Wyoming is also 
apparent since, as has been said, the reservation lies within 
that Territory. 

At the meeting of the House Committee on Territories in 
which this subject was considered, no other business was 
transacted, and it was agreed to make a unanimous report, 
and to urge upon the House the prompt passage of the bill as 
modified. Should the House consider the bill and pass it. 
it would go back to the Senate. It seems probable that in 
view of the difficulties and delay, if not the impossibility of 
passing the original bill, Senator Vest would accept the 
amendments and urge a vote on the bill by the Senate. 

We have no hesitation in declaring that the amended bill 
promises so much less than we had hoped for, that it is a 
real disappointment. At the same time it is so great an im- 
provement on the present law, or lack of law, that it should 
pass without delay. We have seen during the past few years 
the impossibility of properly looking after the Park, owing to 
the absence of any laws fixing the responsibility of its care 
on any one individual or set of individuals, and it is high 
time that there should be something in the shape of a govern- 
ment more definite than the loosely-framed acts and regula- 
tions, which have hitherto hindered rather than helped the 
efforts made fer the protection of the natural wonders, the 
forests and the game of the reservation. 

The possession by the Government of the Yellowstone 
Park, should be a matter of pride and exaltation to every 
citizen of the Union. No country in the world has so large 
a park, and nowhere are there so varied and magnificent 
natural wonders as are here to be seen. These wonders 
should be protected from destruction by selfish or careless 
visitors. Many of them are of such a character that if in- 
jured now they will be destroyed forever, or at best can only 
be restored after a lapse of many years. 


The forests of the Park protect the heads of two of the 
most important rivers of North America, one, the Snake, 
flowing into the Pacific, the other, the Yellowstone, finding 
its way into the Atlantic. These streams after leaving the 
mountains flow for long distances through arid regions 
which are only cultivable by means of irrigation, and should 
the forests about the heads of these rivers be cleared away, 
their volume would be so diminished that the farmers, who 
now and in the future will depend on them for their water 
supply, would be absolutely unable to raise crops. 
only by means of a law of Congress that these forests can be 
preserved from fire and from the axe of the lumberman. 


The indigenous wild animals of Western America are 
surely worth preserving. It is becoming well known that 
the large game of the Rocky Mountains is disappearing at a 
rate which is so rapid as to pass the belief of those who have 
not closely watched the subject. The buffalo are all gone, 
that is to say those within the United States borders are to- 
day to be counted by hundreds, where ten yeurs ago they 
could be numbered by hundreds of thousands. The elk, 
killed in enormous numbers for their hides, are passing away 
only less rapidly than did the buffalo, and the deer and ante- 
lope are following the same road. If moose and mountain 
sheep are not killed in similar great quantities, it is only be- 
cause the accident of their haunts makes it a difficult matter 
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to preserve this game. Call it asentimentif you will—though 
it is more than that—still it is a subject which deeply inter- 
ests a large and constantly increasing number of our 
American citizens, and one which should receive attention 
before it is too late to remedy the evil done by the wasteful, 
the selfish, and the unscrupulous. It is in the Yellowstone 
Park, if anywhere on this continent, that these different 
species must survive, and it is here that they should be con- 
served to be a benefit to science and the people, long after 
they shall bave become extinct everywhere else throughout 
their former range. 

Finally, the Yellowstone Park and the territory now pro- 
posed to be added to it is absolutely valueless to the settler, 
and therefore the passage of the bill in question can by no 
possibility work injustice to any citizen. Its altitude, aver- 
aging nearly 8,000 feet, makes it aregion of cold. ‘Nine 
months winter and three months very late in the fall,” about 
expresses the conditions of the climate. Frosts occur every 
month, almost every week, inthe year. The agriculturist 
can never settle here, for crops will not grow. Forthe same 
reason it is forbidden ground to the stockman. The deep 
snows which for more than six months of the year cover the 
ground, render it impassibie for range cattle to live here. 
There are no mines within the reservation, nor are any likely 
to be found. The only possible industry which could be 
carried on in the Park, even temporarily, is lumbering; but 
as we have pointed out, one of the strongest reasons for mak- 
ing laws for the Park, is to protect the forests and so the 
great streams which take their rise here. 

Since then there are abundant reasons why the Park should 
be cared for and enlarged, and none at all against such a 
course, we urge most strenuously the passage of the Vest 
bill as we understand it to have been amended by the House 
Committee on Territories. Each season that the matter is 
delayed an amount of damage is done in the Park which can 
only be repaired by the expenditure of years of time and 
great sums of money. The careless camper fires the forest, 
the meat butcher kills the game, the tourist breaks down a 
ton of the beautiful and delicate geyser crater or hot spring rim 
to get a few pounds of ‘‘specimen.” The appropriations are 
small, the guardians few in number, many of them ap- 
pointed through political influence, and even if desirous of 
performing their_duties, ignorant of their powers to arrest 
and bring to justice. All this should be changed, and a 
proper and efficient system of guardianship inaugurated. 
This will be done by the bill under consideration, which we 
hope to see become a law without delay. 

This bill commends itself to all who are interested in the 
Park from purely unselfish motives. Its provisions are ap- 
proved by Mr. Arnold Hague, of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, whose acquaintance with the Park is so extensive as to 
entitle his opinion to the greatest weight. It is most im- 
portant that the bill should receive the unanimous vote of 
the House, and that before the close of the session it should 
have received the signature of the President. 


ONE THING AT A T1ME.—It is hoped that a non-hounding 
clause may be incorporated into the New York game law 
this winter. This can be accomplished only by persistent 
effort and, as experience has amply shown, by confining that 
effort to the single poiut to be gained. Will individuals and 
associations, who think that other changes in the law should 
be made, please stand aside this year and refrain from mud- 
dling the mind of the average legislator by a multiplicity of 
contradictory suggestions? By sticking to one thing the 
amendment may be carried. If a dozen different bills are 
presented, it is probable that just a dozen bills will be de- 
feated, 


THE BROOKLYN GuN Cuvs is circulating a petition asking 
the Legislature to refuse the demands of the dealers for a 
longer open season. The list of signatures includes many 
well-known names, among them being those of Judge C. E. 
Pratt, James L. Hill, late District Attorney of Schenectady 
county, and F. H. Smith. The Brooklyn Gun Club is con 
spicuously active in sensible work. Its members have put 
out a number of quail on Long Island, and we presume that 
they are naturally somewhat incensed to think that the pot- 
hunters want more time to market those very birds. 


MICHIGAN VENISON.—It should not be forgotten that 
much of the venison that the dealers complain cannot be 
sold comes from Michigan, whence it has been shipped in 
violation of the law. Michigan needs an organized State 
game warden system to provide for the seizure of the con- 
traband goods and the punishment of those engaged in the 


to slaughter them by wholesale, It is worth our while to try | jjlicit traffic, 
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THE ADIRONDACK FORESTS. 


bla Forestry Commission appointed last year to report 

on the best measures for the preservation of the Adiron- 
dack forests, has done its work and submitted a report to 
the Legislature. This report is no less conspicuous for its 
tact and conciliatory spirit than for the amount of solid in- 
formation it contains and the practical nature of its sugges- 
There is a very strong feeling that State ownership 
of the forests is essential to strict conservancy and economic 
administration, and this feeling is well grounded on the ex- 
perience of European countries; but it has been seen, in the 
first place, that the proposal that the State should acquire 
the whole Adirondack forest area by law of eminent domain 
was met by such determined opposition on the part of 
private owners, that to have persisted in it would have been 
to have lost all by aiming at too much; and, in the second 
place, it is very questionable whether the State would have 
been benefitted by the immediate possession of more land 
than it is in a position to place under systematic conservancy. 
The State holds already more than three-quarters of a million 
acres of land in the Adirondack wilderness, the bulk of 
which is already not merely denuded of its forests, but has 
been subjected to so many fires that very little of it is in a 
condition to restock itself; and the proper restoration of this 
area will tax all the State’s resources for some years to 


tions. 


come. 

The Commission, well advised in this matter, has not only 
discounted all opposition from private owners in anticipa- 

tion, by recommending that the State should not seek to ac- 
quire any lands in the wilderness save such as may be sur- 
rendered voluntarily and at low price; but has ably aimed 
at securing the cordial co-operation of the whole body of pri- 
vate land owners by recommending that their lands be placed 
onan equal footing with the State lands in every respect, 
even in the matter of taxation, and that owners be given 
more protection from trespass and its attendant fires than 
now exists under the law. 

These preliminary recommendations are well calculated not 
merely to avert opposition, but to secure the cordial co-oper- 
ation of all those whose determined hostility to previous leg- 
islation was sufficient to destroy its practical usefulness. An 
especially popular measure among land owners in the wil- 
derness, is that embodied in the recommendation that State 
lands be placed on an equality with private lands in the 
matter of taxation. Hitherto State lands have been held free 
from taxation, they have contributed nothing to local assess- 
ments, and in those townships in which State lands consti- 
tute a considerable proportion of the area, the whole burden 
of taxation falls on the private holdings. This system, so 
manifestly unfair in its operation, is the cause of the bitter 
jealousy with which private land owners regard the acquisi- 
tion by the State of lands in the same township with them. 
The Legislature can hardly fail to give effect to this recom- 
mendation, and by doing so will transform the most deter- 
mined opponents of all forest legislation for the Adirondacks 
into friendly critics of any bill having the preservation of 
the forest character of the region for its object. 

It is now generally well understood that forests are not to 
be maintained in good order by excluding the axe, but that 
the great economic aim of forest administration is to raise 
the productive yield of the forests to the highest capacity of 
the soil. If private owners do not operate their own forests 
to advantage the loss is theirs. The Commissioners recom - 
mend no restriction on timber operations, satisfied that mis- 
managed lands wil! sooner or later fall int> the hands of the 
State by voluntary surrender. 

The destruction resulting from fires, and the necessity of 
determined legislation for their suppression, is strongly em- 
phasized; the preservation and restoration of the denuded 
area of the State forests is earnestly recommended, and for 
this purpose a forest commission with abundant power is 
decmed essential. A series of bills has been prepared and 
submitted to the Legislature, and there is reasonable hope 
that the committees appointed to consider their provisions, 
will embody the best features of each in a bill which will 
be acceptable to the members of both Houses, and to the 
people at large. 

Senator Low is already before the House with a little bill 
of his own, he evidently thinks highly of the labors of the 
Commission, for he proposes to appoint another honorary 
commission for three years with a wide range of duties. He 
would have done better to have submitted his bill to be 
boiled down with the series submitted by the Commission. 
There is no more work for honorary commissions to perform; 
the question of the desirability of State conservancy of its own 
forests and wastes, has been investigated carefully, and 
answered affirmatively and decidedly. There remains now 
nothing but to organize a forest department, with power 
and means to give effect to the recommendations. We want 
a paid commissioner with a competent staff of deputies, and 
if care be taken in their selection, they may safely be left to 
the responsibility of the duties imposed on them. 

Senator Low’s provision for the formation of professor- 
ships and classes of forestry at Cornell University is a good 
one. Forestry is a profession requiring special training, 
and it is desirable that the future forest staff of this country 
should be native born and its efficiency secured by home 
training. Men of liberal education and special training are 
wanted for the junior as well as for the senior grades. No 
greater mistake can be made than to organize the forest 
department as a one-horse machine, A more or less able 


























disappointment. 

A practical knowledge of forestry is in the highest degree 
desirable in a chief commissioner, but a deficiency on this 
head may be compensated for by administrative ability—for 
his deputies, who have to give practical effect to their in- 
structions in the field, professional experience is essential. 


NON-RESIDENTS IN NEW JERSEY. 
HERE are in New Jersey two game socicties, which 
claim the right to levy a tax on non-resident sportsmen. 
One of these, the West Jersey Game Protective Society, or- 
ganized in 1878, claims this right only in respect to six 
counties; and holds that no non-resident can go shooting in 
those counties without a certificate of membership granted 
by its officers. The New Jersey Game and Fish Protective 
Society, formed in 1878 contends that its jurisdiction extends 
over the entire State, and that non-residents equipped with 
its license are at liberty to seek their game wherever it is to 
be found, even in the six counties over which the other soci- 
ety holds sway. 

Some time ago aman named Welsh, who bore a certifi- 
cate from the New Jersey Society, was arrested for gunning 
in Salem county without a certificate from the West Jersey 
Society. The former organization professed a desire to 
make a test case at that time, but owing to some defect in 
the legal rigmarole the thing fell through. Another case of 
similar character is now dragging its slow length through 
the New Jersey courts. Last October, C. B. Jones, of Phil- 
adelphia, a member of the New Jersey Society, was arrested 
in Burlington by officers of the West Jersey Society, and on 
the charge of gunning without the Jicense from the latter, 
was fined $50. The New Jersey Society’s counsel imme- 
diately filed appeal bonds, and the matter came before Judge 
Reed, in the Cumberland county courts, at Bridgeton, re- 
cently. That official Jast week rendered his decision that 
under the charter of the West Jersey, that society had 
jurisdiction over the territory covered by the six counties of 
Camden, Gloucester, Salem, Cumberland, Cape May and 
Atlantic. The New Jersey Game and Fish Protective 
Society have carried the case to the Supreme Court, where 
it will shortly be argued. 

The extraordinary nature of this New Jersey non-resident 
legislation has been adverted toin our columns. It is a 
great pity that, instead of a dispute between two rival soci- 
eties to see which has the right to exact tribute from the 
visiting sportsman, this case is not one to test the constitu- 


tionality of the whole proceeding. The object of the societies 
is unquestionably a good one; but tae means taken to secure 


that object we believe to be most questionable. 

lt is possibly true that an individual, arrested by the 
officers of either society on the ground that he had no license 
from them, could, if he brought suit for illegal arrest, win 
his case and demonstrate that, under existing New Jersey 
statutes, neither one society nor the other had any authority 
to molest him so long as he were not violating such pro- 
visions of the game law as apply to residents and non-resi- 
dents alike. The point involved is not of the constitution- 
ality of non-resident game laws. One consideration is 
whether these societies actually possess, by any twist of the 
text of the present law, the authority to levy taxes on non- 
residents; and another consideration is whether, if the 
statutes do delegate this authority, they be not unconstitu- 
tional and absurd. 


RIFLE DEFINITIONS. 


tyre question of rifle definitions outlined in the letter of 

James Duane in our rifle columns, is an interesting one, 
Again and again there are misunderstandings at the ranges, 
and long wrangles over the question of what is a military 
rifle, and again of what is a sporting weapon. The line 
between these two classes of arms is a constantly wavering 
one, and within the ten years of modern rifle shooting in 
this country has been almost completely swept away. The 
tendency has been to make the definition of a military rifle 
broader and broader, and bring that class of weapon nearer 
and nearer the any-rifle class. This simply shows that the 
attempt to make it appear on paper that a military rifle should 
be something rougher and coarser than other arms of 
accuracy is a false one, and that no set of rules may be so 
drawn as to give a fixed and clear distinction between the 
two groups of arms. 

The trouble has been in the past that there has been a 
rivalry between the military men and the civilians in a shoot- 
ing way. One class insisted upon having a weapon which 
could be employed as a spade handle, as a pick and pry for 
all kinds of rough work, and incidentally a shooting 
weapon. This was the military arm of the past. The 
civilian shooting rifle was a complicated affair with many 
useless details, upon which great stress was laid by the 
owners, but which were removed when their true worthless 
character was made known. The two sets.of arms were 
then separated by a wide gap. 

It was comparatively an easy thing then to make defini. 
tions and distinguish one class from another; but gradually 
the two sets of arms drew together. The military magnates 
were compelled to acknowledge that they were far behind 
the age of outside science in the sort of arms that were kept 
in the hands of soldiers, It was discovered that it was not 


commissioner, with a staff of ill-paid incompetents to give 
effect to his instructions, will surely result in failure and 























profitable to give men the very poorest machines possible 
with which to defend their lives. The demand was for 
better rifles and for a better class of men to use them. From 
the other direction came the civilian arm, trimmed of much 
of its nonsensical features, and then when a number of 
changes had been made on either side it was found that a 
really satisfactory military arm—such a one, too, as properly 
trained soldiers could use—was nothing more than a sporting 
target rifle, and that the rifle chosen by men in an any-rifle 
match was really, in its essential feature of barrel, ammuni- 
tion and sights, just such a rifle as could with safety be put 
in the hands of a soldier of the present day. 

The old names exist while the old differences have been 
swept away. The limit of weight is after all the most im- 
portant item in making up a rule for modern rifle practice, 
a military service rifle must be one which can be carried by 
an ordinary man. In its manipulation he must be educated 
up, rather than have the arm simplified down to a point 
where its use as a weapon of accuracy is largely impaired. 
A very light trigger pull might safely be allowed in military 
arms, provided it is surrounded by proper guards, as in cer- 
tain recent improved models. Other changes will suggest 
themselves which might safely be introduced into military 
arms, but they will come gradually, and 'any definition of 
this class of arms must be a very elastic one, if it is not to 
become antiquated in a very short space of time. 


VeENIson Fep To Dogs.—Some (a great many) men are 
dog poor. They have more dogs than they can feed. Some 
(a great many) communities are dog poor. They have more 
dogs than they can feed. But the dogs must cat. Some- 
times they eat mutton. In the Adirondacks in winter they 
eat venison. The packs of hounds which are kept for deer 
driving in summer, are set loose to drive deer in winter for 
their own consumption. Can the State of New York afford 
to furnish venison for the support of hounds? 





AprronpDacK DEER Hounpine.—The hounding of deer 
in the Adirondacks ought to be forbidden by law. This is 
the conclusion arrived at by those who have seen how the 
so-called sport is conducted. We have a printed petition 
blank which will be sent to those who will secure signatures 
to it; and every individual who is interested in the subject 
is earnestly invited to give the movement his practical aid. 
The blank will be sent on receipt of an addressed envelope. 


InprvipuAL Errort.—The intention of the game dealers 
to extend the season for the sale of game has been fully ven- 
tilated in this journal. Why? So that every individual in 
the State why has auy vwuccru in the matter (and every oiti- 
zen ought to have) may be prompted to exert his own 
individual influence to thwart. the schemes of the pot-hunters 
and snarers. A word to your representative at Albany will 
go far to win the battle. 


Minnesota VENISON.—It should not be forgotten that a 
great deal of the venison that the New York dealers com- 
plain cannot be sold is received from Minnesota. It is 
shipped from that State in violation of law. Minnesota 
needs an organized State game warden system to provide for 
the seizure of contraband goods and the punishment of the 


shippers. 


Pre PurosoppHy.—The American Association for the 
Protection of Pie and Pie Eaters, finding that the pastry 
supply is diminishing, has unanimously resolved to remedy 
the evil by increasing the allowance of pie for each member. 
By making away with two pieces, where only.one piece was 
eaten before, the society hopes to save the pie. 


THE Cui1caGo GAME MARKET is reported to be the port to 
which great quantities of Minnesota venison are shipped. 
The meat is sent in locked chests, one key being had by the 
shipper and the other by the consignee. Like other forms 
of contraband goods traffic, the illicit venison business is 


sharply managed. 


NEEDED Just Now—An association with membership 
embracing every county in the State, an association to defend 
the game law against the attacks of selfish and greedy com- 
binations. In default of such a society it is the duty of in- 
dividuals to do each his share. 





Aprronpack VENISON.—It should not be forgotten that a 
part of the venison that the dealers complain cannot be sold 
comes from the Adirondacks, where it has been killed by 
hounding and crusting in the close season. 





A Pea.—If any one fails to understand the axiom that an 
open season for selling venison means an open season for 
killing deer, let him read the first paragraph in the first com- 
munication on deer hounding, page 8. 


OpposED TO DreR Hounpine.—The Adirondack guides 
would gladly see deer hounding abolished. They will see 
to it that if such a law is passed the dogs will be kept out. 


Tue Watney Armory, at New Haven, was partially 
destroyed by fire last week. The loss is said to have beer 


$75,000. 


A Bie DirFERENcE—Between killing deer to hounds on 
a runway and killing deer to hounds from a boat in a lake. 
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THROUGH TWO-OCEAN PASS. 
I.—INTO THE FIREHOLE BASIN. 


NE can enter the Yellowstone Park from the north or 
from the west. By way of the Northern Pacific Rail- 

road you are brought by steam to within seven miles of the 
Mammoth Hot Springs on Gardiner’s River, while the main 
points of interest, the Geyser Basins, the Lake, the Falls and 
the Cafion are still a long stage drive distant. From the rail- 
road station of the Utah Northern Railroad, at Beaver 
Cafion, it is about ninety miles into the Firehole Basin, and 
when that is reached the most delightful and interesting 


scenery of the Park is easily accessible. 


Ten years ago T entered the Park from the north, last sum- 
mer from the west. <A friend, whose name is familiar to 
workers in science in America, in Europe and in the farthest 
East, had asked me to join him for a few weeks’ trip through 
the marvelous region of the Park, and I had gladly accepted 


his kind invitation. 


In the simple narrative of the trip which will be comprised 


in these letters, there will be found no description of those 


wonderful features of the Park which lie on the route of the 
ordinary traveler. These wonders and beauties have already 


an extensive literature of their own, to which the reader 
who is interested in the subject can readily turn. To this liter- 
ature nothing of value could be added from the hasty notes 
mede during a very hurried trip, whose main plan and pur- 
pose was an examination of a tract of country proposed, by 
a bill now before Congress, to be added to the present reser- 
vation. This examination was made in part, though the 
early setting in of winter in the mountains prevented its 
completion. Enough was seen, however, to make it quite 


clear that a wide stretch of country to the south of the Park 


should be added toit. The reasons for this are that— 


First—It is a country in which rise the heads of two very 


important rivers, the Yellowstone, flowing into the Atlantic, 
and the Snake, flowing into the Pacific Ocean. 

Second—It is a country of grand natural scenery, which 
should be retained by the Government for the free and per- 
petual use of all its citizens. 

Third—It is a country valueless to the settler, ¢. ¢., to the 
agriculturist, to the stock raiser, and to the miner, its sole 
economic product being its timber, which should be protected 
from the axe under the severest penalties. 

Fourth—It is a country abounding in game, from which, if 
efficiently preserved, all the territory adjacent to the Park 


may perpetually be stocked with the wild animals peculiar 


to the Rocky Mountains. 

The observations upon which these conclusions are based 
will be set forth more or less fully in the succeeding narra- 
tive. 


Five days of railroad travel had brought me to Beaver 
Cafion, whence the stage was to take me into the Firehole 
Basin, where I expected to find the camp. There we would 
cut loose from civilized methods of travel, and pony and 
pack mule would thereafter furnish us transportation. 

It was a lovely morning when I stepped into the stage at 
Beaver. The air had acrisp, autumnal sharpness, thou.h 
the August sun, which was just showing its face over the 
eastern hills, would soon melt the rime from the willows along 
the stream, and pour down upon the plain with fervid power. 
The loungers of the town had not yet begun to collect about 
the saloon doors, but the tame bears chained to their posts 
had already taken up their monotonous march backward and 
forward over the narrow space worn bare by their weary, 
patient tread. From the underbrush in the stream bottom 
could be heard the voices of many mountain birds, and the 
surface of the pools, where the hurrying rivulet paused now 
and then, as if totake breath, was often dimpled by the 
splash of the rising trout. 

From the town the road leads southward down the cafion 
about four miles, and then having reached the plain, turns 
eastward and follows the foothills toward the Continental 
Divide. The hills on the left are rounded and for the most 
part smooth. Here and there grow pines, with pretty 
meadowy openings among them. Down on the plain the 
land, viewed from the farmer’s standpoint, leoks well. If 
irrigated it would no doubt bear crops, and there is no dearth 
of water, for many little streams flow out from the moun- 
tains. On Camas Creek, about fifteen miles from Beaver 
Cajion, there are wide, level meadows, over which it would 
be an easy matter to bring water, and from which heavy 
crops of hay might be cut. Oats and barley, with potatoes, 
turnips, and other root crops could undoubtedly be grown 
here, and in time will be. To all appearances the country is 
admirably adapted for stock, but there seems to be none 
here, a fact which is explained by the statement that the 
winters are very severe, the snow falling heavily and lying 
so deep on the ground, that even horses have to be taken up 
and fed hay. It is said that here neither the soft, warm Chi- 
nook breezes of Northern Montana and Idaho, nor the bit- 
ing, incessant winds of Central Wyoming, carry off the snow, 
but that it falls heavy and quiet all through the winter, and 
remains on the ground until spring. Neither will the coun- 
try do for a summer range, for the stock would have to be 
driven so far in spring and fall, that it would not be worth 
while to move them in and out. All the principal streams 
between the Beaver and Henry’s Fork of Snake River— 
Camas, Divide, Sheridan and Shotgun—have a good volume 

of water, and would seem to invite settlement. The country 
along Shotgun especially is for a long distance a natural hay 


















meadow several miles in width, on which the grass grows 
thick and rank, but there seem to be as yet no settlements. 
Far across the valley of this stream a few antelope were seen, 
but they were wild and permitted no near approach. Geese 
and ducks are very abundant here. They are thought to 
breed in the mountain lakes, and when the broods are old 
enough to fly they collect on these streams, where food is 
abundant and the banks so low that they can see a long dis- 
tance, and so are not easily approached. Trout are numer- 
ous in all these waters, and are very gamy on the hook, and 
delicious eating. Three gentlemen fishing in the Shotgun 
the last of August, took one afternoon two hundred fish 
from a single hole. They reported them enormously abun- 
dant wherever they fished for them, and spoke in the highest 
terms of the sport which they afforded. The same party had 
excellent goose shooting on this stream. 

A short distance above the mouth of the Shotgun, the stage 
road crosses Henry’s Fork, which is a large clear stream per- 
haps fifty yards in width and from three to four feet deep. 
Its volume remains about the same winter and summer, and 
the melting of the snows in spring causes but little rise in 
the water. The river abounds in trout and whitefish of cxcel- 
lent quality. Someidea of their number may be formed from 
the fact that near the station a man in one night speared 600 
fish late in August. Such fishing as this cannot fail, if long 
kept up, to lessen the supply, but at present it only takes 
place at one or two points, for there are but few settlements 
on the river. 

After crossing the stream near the mouth of the Shotgun, 
the road leads through the green pine timber, and across 
open grassy parks at no great distance from the river, which 
it crosses again about six miles further on. Two miles 
beyond the second crossing is the stage station, consisting of 
two or three comfortable cabins and as many tents. The 
station is admirably kept, the beds clean and the table well 
supplied. It is in striking contrast to many similar stopping 
places in the West. 

The claim belongs to the Rea brothers, who have built 
cabins, stables, a blacksmith shop and other buildings, and 
have a few head of horses and cows. An enormous quan- 
tity of hay might be cut here, for on both sides of the stream 
the land is a rich, black, moist soil, which nourishes a heavy 
growth of grass. The winters are sosevere—that is the snow 
lies so deep —that all stock must be taken up in the fall and 
fed. The elder Rea has been in the country seventeen years 
and may therefore be supposed to know it fairly well. He 
stated in a conversation I had with him that game is still 
quite plenty here. There are a few moose; elk and deer are 
rather abundant, as are also bears, the black and cinnamon 
being common, while the grizzly is not often seen. Mountain 
sheep are very scarce. In reply to special inquiries as to 
white goats and caribou, he stated that he had never known 
of either being found in the neighborhood or in the vicinity 
of the Park. The nearest points where goats are to be found 
is, he said, between Bitterroot and the Bighole, a lung dis- 
tance to the westward. The Reas make a business of taking 
out hunting parties, and had but just come in froma twenty- 
eight days’ trip with three Englishmen. In this time, the 
party got four moose, one black bear, and enough elk and 
deer to keep the camp supplied with meat. They also cap- 
tured a black bear cub. 

Of the abundance and excellence of the trout Rea spoke 
very enthusiastically. He said that at present they only run 
up to three and one-half or four pounds in weight, but that 
formerly it was not unusual to catch them much larger, and 
that the heaviest one he ever caught weighed six and one- 
half pounds. Rea stated that he intended next winter to 
build a good hotel here, and he hopes that in a few years the 
place will become quite a resort for travelers. Certainly 
the spot is a beautiful one. The houses stand close to the 
water’s edge in the green timber. Across the river is a 
wide meadow, and beyond this the dense forest. The cool 
clear waters are broken almost constantly by the rise of the 
trout, and in the distance, over the treetops, can be seen the 
summit of the mountains, rough with bold rock faces and 
pinnacles, with here and there a deep ravine or a steep moun- 
tain siope on which still (in August) lies a drift of the snow 
of the past winter. 

From Henry’s Fork to Marshall’s, in the lower Geyser 
Basin, is forty-five miles, a long drive when it is remembered 
that a part of the distance is over a steep mountain by a very 
bad and hard road. From the station to the Pass over the 
Continental Divide the road crosses the level bottom of the 
river, but it is wet and in many places quite soft, so that it 
is impossible to drive fast. A few antelope were seer at a 
great distance in this bottom, but they were wild and took 
to flight almost as soon as the stage came in vicw. Geese, 
ducks and sandhill cranes were enormously abundant here, 
and could be seen everywhere, either feeding on the prairie 
or swimming in the pools and sloughs. Every few hundred 
yards, as it seemed, we would approach some bare spot 
where a great flock of geese would be standing motionless, 
intently watching our approach, and when we were within 
a hundred yards or so, the oldest birds, with a premonitory 
honk or two, would prepare to rise, and then the whole 
clamorous flock would take to wing and circle about until, 
as they gradually drew further away, the trumpet-like music 
of their voices would fall on the ear more and more faintly, 
and at length be lost in the distance. 

Just before reaching the low hills to the north of this 
meadow, Henry’s Lake comes into view. It is a beautiful 


sheet of water, with gently sloping grassy shores, from 
which, here and there, a wooded point juts out into the lake. 
The mountains stand far back from the lake, and the scene, 
though beautiful and picturesque, has about it little that is 
grand or imposing. Tothe westward the Red Rock Moun- 
tains rise boldly, thickly timbered on their lower slopes, and 
then breaking off sharply into the abrupt precipices and 
landslides, from the color of which the range takes its name. 
On the east is the main range. The Continental Divide is 
here very low, but little more than 7,000 feet in height at the 
Pass, and the mountains, though topped by precipices of bare 
rock, are not especially bold nor striking. 

The road takes us through the Tyhee Pass. The name on 
the maps and in the guide books is variously spelled Tyhgee, 
Tighee or Taghee, and I heard a gentleman explain it as the 
name of an old Bannock chieftain who used to live down to- 
ward Fort Hall, and bring his tribe up each year through 
this Pass on their autumn hunt. The explanation was no 
doubt satisfactory to most of those who heard it. but, though 
given in good faith, it was pure fiction. The word tyhee in 
the so-called Chinook jargon, means chief, and this pass is 
the Chief Pass, and is called by this name quite as often 
as by the name Tyhee Pass. There is, to be sure, somewhat 
more of poetry in the thought of the old Bannock chieftain 
leading his dusky warriors up over the gentle ascent of this 
pass to the lovely Basin of the Madison beyond, but, as a 
matter of fact, the Tyhee Pass was not named after any one 
in particular. It is the chief, or principal, pass. Just before 
turping into the Pass a creek is crossed on which General 
Howard, at the time of the Nez Percés outbreak, had a 
fight with that tribe. 

The ascent to the Pass is a moderate one, and for half a 
mile near the summit the road is quite level. The last water 
flowing into the Pacific is a beautiful clear spring, which 
trickles out of the hillside to the left of the road, and is at 
once lost in the grcen meadow below. The Atlartic water 
is a larger stream near its source, and before long is dammed 
by the beavers, and spreads out into pretty ponds. 

The Madison Basin, into which we now descend, is a 
beautiful bit of country—an extensive park—watered by clear 
streams, with abundant grass and fine timber. The stage 
stopped for noon at the South Fork of the Madison, a re- 
markably beautifulstream. Its waters, which are of unusual 
transparency and brilliancy, abound in trout and grayling of 
large size. I heard of the capture of one of the latter, on a 
fly-rod, which weighed two and three-quarter pounds. There 
are no settlements in the Basin, though one ranch was passed 
where a couple of men were putting up hay. and one or two 
abandoned cabins were seen. The stage station consists 
merely of arough stable for the horses and a tent for the 
station keeper. There are few more beautiful locations than 
this; but here, as so often through this country, the heavy 
snowfall has prevented settlement. 

After leaving South Fork, the road for about fifteen miles 
winds about through the timber on the level flood plain of the 
river, and is as good as could be asked for. Though there are 
some limited areas which have been burned over, most of the 
trees are green. Little parks are passed here and there, and 
sometimes the road runs along the bench close above the broad 
tiver. The ascent of the mountain range which separates 
the Madison from the Firehole Basin, is the only really bad 
piece of road between Beaver and the end of the stage route 
It is appropriately called the Big Hill, and the road is laid 
out as badly as possible. It would be difficult anywhere to 
find a worse piece of engineering. Instead of winding about 
and taking advantage of the easier slopes, it runs straight up 
the sides of some of the steepest hogbacks. A road is 
much better if long with a gradual ascent, than short and 
steep, and by increasing somewhat the absolute length of the 
ascent of this bill, it could have been made much easier; but 
no attempt is made to spare the horses and the pull is terri- 
bly severe. 

The mountain is volcanic, the lava being a black rhyolitic 
rock, almost an obsidian. In many places one can see where 
the sedimentary rock and soil have been calcined by the 
molten lava which has been extruded through it. The 
rhyolite often breaks down readily on exposure to the 
weather, and the ground is covered in many places with its 
jet black fragments, which, shining and glossy, at a little 
distance resemble so much finely-broken anthracite coal. 

Thesummit of the mountain reached, we pass a girdled 
pine tree, which marks the western border of the Yellow- 
stone National Park. From here for several miles the read 
is tirough an undulating timbered country, and then we 
come to the crest of the hill and see beneath us the columns 
of steam and the white tracts cf geyserite, which mark the 
Basin of the Firehole. 


It is well named. Looking down from the mountain top 
it might be imagined that in the broad valley at our feet were 
burning a thousand fires. From some of them rise great 
white clouds, as from a mighty conflagration; others give 
forth a tiny gray, curling vapor, like that which might come 
from the dying embers of a deserted camp-fire. The scene 
in the valley below is one of life and activity. Horses 
and cattle are browsing on the flat. Mounted men dash 
hither and thither on their nimble steeds. Two or three 
stages move briskly along the roads. Heavy wagons laden 
with trunks, provisions and bedding stand by tents, about 
which move numbers of people. Men are chopping wood, 
building fires, or hobbling and picketing out their horses. 
There are houses—one, two, three, a dozen. It is the 
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our camp. Ona morning like this we had pulled two miles 
up the lake to try the fishing off the point, so like the one 
before us. As we approached the place we saw a solitary 
figure sitting upon @ rock at the very edge of the water, with 
his arms crossed upon his knees and his forehead resting 
upon his arms, heedless of the rain which was pouring upon 
him, As we came to anchor, some twenty feet away, the 
figure raised its head, took one quick glance at us, and 
dropped into its first position. It was a young mountaineer, 
about fifteen or sixteen years of age, with bushy, unkempt 
hair, a freckled face and buttermilk eyes. But what was he 
doing here alone and in the storm? Not fishing certainly; 
perhaps he had been injured or was sick, so we inquired. 

‘*What’s the matter, my boy?” 

He did not raise his head, and the answer came in asmoth- 
ered sort of way from the region of the diaphragm, a mufiled, 
subdued— 


old spot, but how changed by the lapse of a few years. 
When I last looked upon it, it was as silent and unten 
anted as if never trodden by the foot of man, and now it is 
a settlement! 

As we paused to lock the wheels preparatory to making 
the descent, I mused upon the change. And yet the bustling 
activity of the scene was no surprise. Here at our feet in 
this valley was going on just what is now taking place all 
over the West, only it was a little more concentrated. If 
from some lofty station in the sky one could obtain a bird’s 
eye view of the vast area between the Missouri River and 
the Pacific Ocean he would see, but on a vastly grander scale, 
and spread out over a territory measured by miles.where this 
contains inches, just such scenes as were taking place before 


me here. I was looking down upon a mimic West. From — you doing here?” 
the British line south to the Mexican boundary, and from ‘“Nawthin.” 

the great river west to the ocean, wherever there is wood, “Ts this a good fishing place?” 
water and grass, there the settler, earnest, industrious and aes fish here?” 
much enduring, has pressed in and erected his little cabin, “Naw eae 


During the cross-examination we had cast out, and at this 
point it was interrupted by the leap und splash of a bass 
which had taken Juan’s frog and was making things quite 
lively for that individual, who was sitting in the stern. For 
the first time the native appeared to take an interest in our 
proceedings. Roused by the splash, he sat upright, and 
watched Juan as he played the fish, now at the bow, and 
again at the very foot of the rock on which he was sitting. 
The fish gave another ieap, shook the hook from its mouth, 
and was gone. It was the turn of the native to ask ques- 
tions, and he began with: 

‘What d’yer dror ’m thru the water that way fur?” 

Juan turned and fiercely asked: ‘‘Who is doing this?” 

The native rested his chin on his hand, and made this 
comment: 

‘*Yer can’t ketch ’m that way.” 

Juan’s dark face glowed with anger, but he was silent. In 
another minute we were each playing a bass, both of which 
were landed. Two more were taken in, when the moun- 
taineer began to show signs of excitement. He rose to his 
feet and looked wildly about. Just then there was another 
strike, and his stoicism gave way, and he disappeared in the 
bushes. In a second he reappeared with a hickory pole, and 
again seating himself, without a word, began fishing. In a 
moment he flung a fine bass over his head into the bushes. 
Then from the water behind a rock he drew a long twig, 
upon which were strung a dozen others, to which he added 
the one just caught. There was a war dance in that boat 
for afew minutes. Juan yelled in choice Spanish, ending 
with something that sounded like ‘‘carrajo,” and threw what 
movable property there was in the boat at the head of the 
silent angler. The rogue was fishing when we approached 
the point, and fearing lest we might be attracted to his pre- 
serves, had hidden his tackle and fish. That boy had in him 
all the elements that go to make up a sportsman. With a 
little experience, he would have made a capital guide. 

Whatever the place might resemble, we were soon satis- 
fied that in the way of sport it was doomed to be a failure, 
so after half an hour we moved out of the bay and halted 
under the shelter of another island to try deeper water. 
Here better success attended us, and after three hours, which 
time was marked with many a goodly fight, we found our- 
selves, in spite of frequent bailing, with wet feet and alto- 
gether damp and chilly. Our thoughts turned toward the 
shelter and comfort of thecamp. It was a dreary and cheer- 
less pull homeward, with the rain driving into every exposed 
place about us, and we crawled out at the landing thoroughly 
numbed. Within the tent all was dry and warm. The fire 
in the little camp stove was not yet out, and with some dry 
wood added, was soon rolling out a grateful heat. The long 
morning out had sharpened our appetites, but the coffee, 
boiled fish, potatoes and hot shortcake, cooked and baked 
on the camp stove, quickly made us satisfied with the world. 

Whatever of trouble there may be in carrying a camp 
stove, a single day like the one we are describing, passed in 
comfort, repays one a thousand times. Here let us describe 
ours. It is a plain sheet-iron box, two feet long, and one 


AY HEN we awoke we had drifted well into the morning. | foot wide and nigh. A hearth and legs are inserted under 
The sound of the steadily falling rain admonished us | strips of the same material, which are riveted onthe bottom. 
that we were better off in bed than out of doors; so we} A hinged door, through which a circular hole is cut for a 
turned on the bunk and tried to sleep on. In drowsy indo- | draft, is in one end. On the top near the back end is the 
lence we listened to the patter on the roof and journeyed | hole for the stovepipe, with a rim over which the same fits. 
back through the years, until our semi-slumber was mingled | The latter consists of an upright length, an elbow and three 
with that of boyhood’s healthy breathings, lying on the] horizontal lengths. These are made with a taper so as to 
newly cut clover mowed high away under the rafters of the | slide one within another, and, except the elbow, all are car- 
barn on the farm, and listening to the same music; back to] ried in the single upright length. This, with the elbow, 
roguish, boyish days, when, stretched on the garret floor of | goes in the stove, which will hold besides the hearth, legs, 
the old farm house, half fearful of the great chimneys, we | coffee pot, and all the tinware required in camp with room 
pored over Crusoe and Aladdin, with the same patter, patter, | for extras. A heavy wire across the door end which, when 
drip, drip, sounding in our ears. Alas for him who is| not in use, falls under the hearth, serves as a bail by which 
never thus summoned to meet his youth, to whom there | it can be carried. The arrangement is light, can be shipped 
never comes from that far off play-ground the olden yearn- | in a barrel with blankets or other camp goods, and can be 
ings und enthusiasms, though it be but to gaze on fallen idols | set up in two minutes. A forked stick set in the ground 
and to read through tears the inscriptions on gray old stones, | outside the tent door supports the pipe when the stove is in 
overgrown with the mosscs of thirty years. use. While it is not intended for cooking, but to render the 
When we arose the soggy canvas was heavily swaying | tent comfortable in cold or stormy weather, yet a meal can 
overhead, and everything without was in a swish and swirl | be easily cooked upon it if desirable in bad weather. When 
ef water. The site of the camp-fire was an island in the | not in use it is set outside the tent. With such an arrange- 
midst of a sea, on the nether shore of which, under the | ment a camp is perfect, and clothing, provisions and blank- 
table, our chickens were gathered in a forlorn and be-| ets are insured against dampness. A small wooden box, 
draggled state, apparently apprehensive of the pot pie to} from which the bottom has been removed, can be slipped 
which a continuance of the storm would consign one or | over.the pipe, and about this the tent flops can be closely 
more. drawn without danger to them from the heat, and the tent 
In a few minutes the pipe of the camp stove was project- | will thus be rendered as close as ahouse. This is often 
ing from the lee end of the tent; that useful appendage was | desirabie on a rainy night, when a few knots will keep the 
in place, and upon it the coffee was boiling and the potatoes | tent warm without its becoming uncomfortably so. The above 
and bacon frying. Breakfast was had in the tent, and that | is the only kind of camp stove which can be carried without 
over, out came the rubber coats and blankets, rods were | soiling everything with soot. Of course it will not do for a 
jointed, the boat bailed out, and we set out to see what sport | canoeist, but for a camp it is the best we have seen. The 
might be had on the lake. The fog was drifting along the | patent stove, from which the top lifts to allow the fire to be 
barren hillsides, the water was whirling and beating itself | replenished, fills the tent with smoke every time it is opened, 
into foam on the rocks, and the cold rain was driving on us | and is a poor contrivance. 
as we put off from shore. Turning to the northward, we| It is astonishing with what little preparation some people 
rounded the lower end of the island, passed over an open | will try the experiment of camping. We once came upon a 
sheet of water for half a mile, and worked our way between | party which was undergoing the tribulations attendant a 
two small islands into a little bay, where we found shelter | cold northeast storm. They had abandoned their light and 
under the lee of one of the larger islands. Here, just off a} leaky tent, and were gathered against a rock where they 
recky point, we cast anchor and baited up. It was one of | were nursing a sputtering fire and regaling themselves on the 
our favorite days, so far as the weather went, and the place | remnants of their last night’s supper, As may be supposed, 
looked fishy. With the low, rocky headland overgrown with | they were unanimous in the resolve to never camp again. It 
stunted shrubs, it seemed the counterpart of another fishing | was not their first experience in camp, but was luckily the 
place on a mountain lake, ou the shore of which, with a | first storm which they had encountered. We have seen par- 
young Cuban for a companion, we had one summer builded | ties go out season after season with about the same prepara- 


has broken up his bit of prairie, planted his crop, turned out 
his few head of stock, and made for himself a home in the 
wilderness. 

The descent of the very steep hill was soon made, and a 
few minutes later, after crossing the Firehole River, we 
drew up before Marshall’s hotel. As the stage turned toward 
the building, the first thing I saw and the pleasantest, was 
the countenance of my friend Mr. Hague, who welcomed 
me cordially to the Basin. His camp was about three-quar- 
ters of a mile northwest of the hotel, and a pack mule with 
two or three horses standing tied to a tree near at hand gave 
me to understand that we were to move to his camp at once. 
A beautiful little pinto horse, white with pale roan spots, 
was pointed out tome as my mount. He was a well built 
little beast, and I congratulated myself on having so good 
an animal, although his roached mane and his gencral aspect. 
led me to think that he was a horse with a decided will of 
his own, and that incase of any important difference of 
opinion between himself and his rider, he might reply to all 
arguments by bucking so vigorously that there would be no 
opportunity for reply. 

A few moments’ brisk gallop brought us to the camp, 
which was charmingly placed among a grove of pines at the 
foot of a little volcanic cone, just back from the river. 
Before it was a broad meadow full of hot springs, one of 
which furnished a convenient lavatory. Its warmth was 
grateful, for the air was chill. I here met the other mem- 
bers of the party, whose ready courtesy made me at once 
feel at home and like a regularly installed member of the 
party. After dinner it was pleasant to sit about the camp- 
fire and gather from their conversation something of the life 
and methods of thought of those who were to be my com- 
panions for the next few weeks. Most of the gentlemen 
were men of long experience in the West, and none of them 
had spent less than two seasons in the field. There was, 
therefore, much that was instructive in what I heard, and 
it was late when the party broke up and retired to their 


lankets. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


The | Sportsman Zourist. 


CAMP FLOTSAM. 


Xl1.—‘‘A SPELL 0’ WEATHER.” 











tion they would make for a summer day’s picnic, and get 

back without having encountered more than a shower. At 

last they try it once too often, and from that time their 

camping days are at anend. However, these are usually of 

neo “all day piddely, piddely” sort, and are better off at 
ome. 

We sat the rest of the day by the cheerful fire, extracting 
no little pleasure from the last Forest AND StREAM. Night 
came on dark and dismal. The thermometer on a tree in 
front of the tent marked 54° F. The rain was steadily fall- 
ing when we turned in, and we fell asleep with the sound of 
the same patter, patter, in our ears which had greeted us 
that morning. 


When the light again came through the tent the old rattle | 


was still sounding on the roof. After breakfast we tried the 
fishing in the places of the day before, but without success, 
and we came in damp and chilled. The day was spent in 
writing and gossip. Steadily the rain drifted through the 
trees and over the tent as daylight faded and darkness came 
on once more. Another morning the counterpart of the pre- 
ceding came with the same drizzle and drip. 

The forenoon brought us a visitor, a little, short, stumpy, 
grizzled old fellow, with a squint in one eye and a leer upon 
his face, which when he spoke made one query whether he 
was in earnest or only bent on guying the camp. He was 
made welcome, and after seating himself and taking a liberal 
bite of plug, during which operation he squinted about the 
tent, he observed that ‘‘yous have run foul of a spell o’ 
weather,” a proposition to which all assented. ‘It’s bad 
hay wether,” he went on; ‘‘they wus hevin a moin’ bee up 
on Ike Dowels’s flat, just afore the rain set in, an’ I heerd 
yisterday that it’s all under; seed any ducks?” Some one 
had seen five that morning. ‘It’s quite a place fur ’em,” he 
resumed, ‘‘an’ used ter be for pigeons a little back of here. 
One mornin’, less see, it mus’ be nigh on ter five and twenty 
year ago, I hed a critter stray off an’ I started to look ’er 
up. lwusa goin’ long the age of Dowel’s medder wen I 
seed a flock of pigcons skirtin’ long the woods; pigeons wus 
plenty in them days, an’ I didn’t watch ’em as I would now. 
Bimeby long cum anuther flock an’ aputher arter ’em, rite 
over hed, an’ then I begun to wish I’d brought my gun 
along. Wile I wus thinkin’ wat a shot it wus long cum lot 
more rite clus by, an’ I wus most reddy te swear cause I lef 
the guntohum. Then they begun to cum from all direc- 
tions, acres an’ acres of ’em till overhed was black with ’em, 
an’ I jes’ swore, I did, boys, cause I was sich a dum fool as 
to cum off without the gun. So I set down under a big dead 
tree to look at’em. Wal, they kep a comin’ an’ a comin’, 
millyuns an’ millyuns uv ’em, an’ at las the biggest flock I 
ever did see lit in the tree I was a settin’ under; they made 
it black clear out to the ends of the lims. Gosh a mitey, I 
never seed the like afore. I jess pulled up an’ blazed rite 
thru ’em ’thout takin’ aim.” The native rose in apparent 
excitement, his chest heaved and his nostrils expanded; the 
ardor of the sportsman was evidently upon him, ‘‘Grate 
Jehosafax, how they cum down thru the lims. I picked up 
mor’n—” ‘How did ye kill ’em, boss?” broke in the facto- 
tum. “I wus loaded with No. 6 shot,” calmly pursued the 
old man with a squiut at his interrogator, ‘‘an’ not to be in- 
terruptin’ ye—” ‘‘But,” exploded his questioner, ‘‘ye been 
tellin’ us all long ye left yer gun to hum.” 

“Did 1? Nol didn’t, neither; an’ wat if I did, consarn 
yer, that wus anuther time I wus tellin’ about. I kin prove 
Wat I say by old Ike's Doy.” 

‘‘Well, how many did yer kill?” 

“Tt don’t make no difference how many I kilt, as I knows 
on, if yous ain’t willin’ to take a man’s word fur nuthin’, an’ 
are goin’ to ketch ’m up that way,” and he strode off in a 
state of indignation. 

Unwilling that our visitor should feel that the laws of hos- 
pitality had been violated, we followed and interviewed him 
under the table fly. A generous dose of pain killer from 
the Madame’s medicine chest and a cigar restored him, and 
the old leer upon his face asserted itself more distinctly 
than ever. ‘‘You’s on quite an island for porkypines, secd 
any? No! Well, they won’t hurt yer; but they’re bad on a 
dog wat tackles ’m. Why, they’ll cum right inter yer tents, 
they’re so tame, an’ they’re good eatin’, too. Las’ summer I 
wus out ’n the bush with a lot of us fur a week or so, an’ 
one mornin’ the dogs had one treed right by the shanty. 
Wal’ sur, the boys shot at that porkypine all the forenoon, 
an’ couldn’t fetch ’m outer that tree, an’ at las’ I got tired of 
the noise, an’ knocked ’m outer the tree with a club, an’ 
kilt an’ skinned ’m an’ cooked ’m in the wash tub, I did sur, 
be gob.” 

To the evident disappointment of the old man, we.waived 
a cross-examination; his sidelong squint was too inviting, 
and we soon saw him to his boat and off. When he was out 
of earshot, the factotum soliloquized: ‘‘’f he wan’tso cussed 
ugly, I’d liked to ask ’m how they cum to have a wash tub 
in camp, an’ I wonder how they could cook in one, anyhow.” 
Perhaps no one will ever find out. 

Swish came the rain at intervals through the afternoon 
and until bed time, and after that as we turned on our bunks, 
we could hear the sharp ratile going on, and we began to 
wonder how long it was goirg to last. 

The next morning a patch of sunlight was dancing on the 
roof, the leaves were rustling in the fresh breeze, our mimic 
lake before the tent had disappeared, and the cloudless sky 
above told us that we were through with the ‘‘spell o’ 
weather.” WAWAYANDA. 
























| CotumBria County GuN AND Rop Cius.—The Gun and 
Rod Club of Columbia county, N. Y., recently clected these 
officers: President, Jonathan Bixby, Hudson; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Philip H. Sheldon, Hudson; Secretary, William H. 
Hart, Hudson; Treasurer, Luther Shute, Greenport; Direct- 
ors, Henry DuBois, Livingston; Grosvenor B. Rossman, 
Ancram; Henry Feroe, Hudson. Attorneys, Henry Miller, 
Hudson; Charles M. Bell, Hillsdale; C. F. T. Beale, Hudson. 
Legislative Committee, Dr. Wm. H. Hart, Hudson; Stephen 
W. Ham, Hudson; Milton Shaurman, Gallatin; Peter 8. 
Pulver, Claverack ; William Dinehart, Copake;. Peter Brusie, 
Hudson. The secretary was directed to cause the new laws 
to be printed and posted throughout the county, and to re- 
port to the club any violations that might be presented to 
him. The annual meeting will be held Feb. 5. 


Wooppuck Fraturers.—Hditor Forest and Stream: Can 
you or any of your readers inform me as to where I can 
obtain some of the barred and spotted feathers from the sides 
of the woodduck? I should like to get them at once, and 
will be much obliged to any one who will give me the infor- 
mation at the address below.—F. SaTrERTHWAITE (2 West 
Park street, Newark, N. J.). [John Wallace, 16 North 
William street, may be able to put youon the track of what 
you want.] 
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Glatuyal History. 


SNAPPING TURTLES. 


| ig is not easy to learn much about the Chelydra serpentina. 

Nor are there many who care to know particularly 
about his habits. If he will only leave our young ducks and 
goslings alone and make no inroads upon our fish ponds we 
are satisfied. 

But so far as the writer has observed, the difficulty of 
studying the habits of the snapping turtle in his native 
haunts comes from the fact that not only is he naturally shy, 
but also that his life is spent so much bereath the surface of 
the water. So much more we might say than the life of 
most reptiles, and particularly his congener, the painted 
turtle, that is so fond of sunning himself on all the old logs. 

It is not so with Chelydra serpentina. This kind of enjoy- 
ment in the open air is opposed to his nature, and we think 
for one of the best of reasons. The locality where we have 
studied the ways of this turtle the most was on a large marsh 
bordering Lake Ontario in Jefferson county, N. Y., near the 
place where life saving station No. 1 now stands. Here this 
turtle abounds. He usually makes his appearance about the 
middle of May, sometimes earlier, sometimes later; much 
depends upon the season. The first one caught last spring 
was on the 10th of May. The earliest indication that we 
have of his ‘‘being around,” is to find him in the fyke nets. 
These nets are set in the ponds and creeks of the marsh, and 
the moment that (. serpentina is astir he seeks to establish 
himself in the funnel of one of them. And, of course, when 
he is there neither perch, bullhead, nor pickerel are allowed 
to find their way into the cod or purse. The most we have 
ever heard the fisherman say of him, however, was that ‘“‘he 
would not let the fish go in.” This seems to be their opinion. 
But we think there is a reason for his establishing himself 
here. His idea is to fill his hungry maw after the winter’s 
fast. And he seeks to do this; like creatures of more reason, 
at the least expense of crawling or labor. But certain it is, 
there is no chance of fish finding their way to the cod while 
he stands guard at the entrance. 

About the first of June, the females craw! out of the marsh 
to deposit their eggs. They are not so particular about 
where they make their deposit, as they are to find a warm 
and dry place, where there is a soft loam or sand that does 
not retain moisture long. To find such a locality they will 
make quite long journeys. Last spring my friend Mr. F. 
M. Noble, who has always been more or less a student of 
nature, found an immense one in his garden looking for such 
a place. 

This turtle must have crawled over three hundred yards 
from the water and up hill at that, though we have known 
them to make much longer journeys. One was found a few 

ears since in this vicinity that must have traveled nearly 
half a mile to find a sand hill. It is the nearness and dry- 
ness of the beach upon which Life Saving Station No. 1 
stands that makes it such a favorite resort for turtles. 

When they make their appearance, the backs of the older 
ones are covered with patches of alge. On some of them 
these patches are quite large and the alge quite long. Hence 
they are called ‘‘mossbucks” by the people living in the 
neighborhood. As you sec some of them climbing up the 
banks or coming down, you might suppose that a piece of 
eld log or a boulder had taken to itself legs and gone ona 
pilgrimage. 

Their walk is ungainly in the extreme. The head is 
lifted, the tail drags, the legs are raised seemingly to keep 
the body as far as possible from the sand. When they are 
on these walking tours and a stick is pointed at them they at 
once seize it in their powerful jaws and allow themselves to be 
dragged over the sand for a considerable distance before they 
will let go. We have known this characteristic of the snap- 
per to afford the boys living in the neighborhood of their 
haunts considerable amusement. The fun was to see whose 
turtle would hold on the longest. If turned upon his 
back it is with much difficulty and after many efforts that 
the snapper can recover himself. 

But apart from the natural shyness of the snapping turtle, 
we have always thought that the alge on their backs was 
one reason why they were soseldom seen. Not only as it 
helps to conceal them in the marsh, but as they cannot ex- 
pose themselves to the direct rays of the sun, on logs or land 
like other turtles. And again, as we find them so careful as 
a general thing in the time they select for laying their eggs, 
on cloudy days or immediately after a shower, or at night. 
Though there is another reason why they should come out 
of the marsh in such numbers immediately after a shower. 
The sand is then wet and will not cave in as they dig, and it 
can be packed. For the sand along this beach is remarka- 
bly fine, and blows and drifts at the least provocation. 

So far as our observation goes (and it is hard to observe 
here, for this turtle is shy in every way), the hole is dug with 
the hind foot, which serves as a kind of scoop, making the 

excavation somewhat purse-shaped. The reason, we sup- 
pose, that any have ever thought that this hole was made 





© with the tail is because the tail is bent down, perhaps to 


serve as a prop to the hinder parts, while the fore feet are 
raised to their highest stretch, although the tail may be 
used in the hard sand in some way, so as to let the foot into 
the excavation. It is not impossible that its hard extremity 
may perforate the sand so as to loosen it, and thus give the 
hind foot a better chance to sink its claws in and scoop out 
the hole. But of this we know little from actual observation. 
We were speaking of the alge on the backs of the snapper, 
and the time they select for laying their eggs. There is no 
doubt that the algse, as we have said, helps to conceal them, 
and gives usa reason why they are not more frequently scen 
in places where they abound. If they were to come out on 
logs or land ona sunny day, the sun would dry up these 
marks of antiquity on their backs and thus render their 
shells uncomfortable. 

But so it is, that if we see one of these turtles at all after 
the laying season is over, it is usually floating on the surface, 
the feet moving occasionally to keep it up, with just its 
nose (beaks the fishermen call them) out of water oron 
the bottom in a shallow pond, or mounted ona bunch of 
water grass or lily-pads, which its weight sinks just below 
the surface, and never on old logs. At least, we have never 
seen the snapping turtle in this position. 

Nor have we ever seen these alge growing on the backs of 
Snappers that lived in mud bogs or along the banks of slug- 
gish streams or in ponds that did not abound more or less 
with water plants. However, others have, and consequently 
those that we have met may have only reached the age that 
produces this growth. 

Of course they smell badly. Nor does this come altogether 
from the alge. Though perhaps the more alge the more 





offensive. On the same principle do boys say, ‘“The older 
the Billy goat the stronger the smell.” However, in propor- 
tion to their size, perhaps, they do not smell so badiy as the 
little marsh or mud turtle, and it has alge on its back, too, 
if we remember. 

The snapper is quite careful in concealing the place where 
she deposits her eggs. It is hard to find this spot. Not 
simply because she paws or flattens the sand over the place, 
but because she has the reputation of digging several 
holes before her eggs are laid. However this may be, it 
sometimes requires the nose of a mink ora skunk to find 
the right spot. From twenty to thirty eggs are usually laid; 
may be more than thirty. Much depends no doubt upon the 
age and size of the turtle. So far as we have learned they 
are all laid in one place and at one time, in a kind of purse- 
shaped hole five or six inches deep, or as deep as the turtle 
can sink her foot; though may be in different parts of our 
country these habits may vary, as birds and animals are ac- 
customed to accommodate themselves to their peculiar sur- 
roundings. But thus it is we think with the snapper on this 
beach. So that when the turtle returns to the marsh she 
does not come out of it again until the next summer; and 
those who have seen the lily-pads flop up as though they 
had been pulled at from below, and had a mere glimpse of 
something like a sod disappearing beneath the weeds, have 
seen the most that we see of the snapper, unless she be 
caught on a hook or in a net after the laying season is over. 

The young are batched out in August and September. 
They are occasionally seen quite late in September. May be 
they were from the first eggs laid, and consequently at the 
bottom of the excavation, and hence the last to find their 
way to the surface; or may be they had been covered deeply 
with drifted sand, which we think was most likely. 

We have not considered it necessary to say to the readers 
of Forrest AND STREAM that these eggs from which the 
young snappers come are about the size of a pigeon’s egg, 
only perfectly round and with quite a shell on them—so 
much so that the egg can be blown and still retain its spheri- 
cal form. Of course it is the heat of the sun that hatches 
them out. 

The moment the young are hatched they at once make 
their way to the marsh. It is singular to notice how invari- 
ably they do this; hardly ever turning toward the lake, 
though it is quite as near to them as the flags and wild rice. 
We do not remember in all our rambles of ever having seen 
more than two or three turtles on the shore of the lake or 
tossed up by its waters. 

When they are first hatched they are about the size of an 
English penny, with a head and a tail that at once indicate 
their species. We have never seen any but old ones and 
those very young. 

The food of the C. serpentina is no doubt mostly animal 
when they can secure it, though roots and grasses must com- 
pose a partof their menu. We know they will receive a 
vegetable diet from that careful student of nature, Dr. A. 

K. Fisher. The doctor told the writer that, besides finding 
fish, frogs and the remains of animal organisms in their 
maws, be has also found skunk cabbage and once elder- 
berries. His elderberry story is one of those singular inci- 
dents that naturalists occasionally meet with in their rambles. 

The doctor was hunting on the edge of a bog. The bog 
at this time nearly dry.. So much so, that there was only a 
little water in its wettest place. As he was on the lookout 
for whatever might show itself, he saw the brauch of an 
eiderberry bush pulled down and shaken. This led him to 
wonder and then to examine. He approached very care- 
fully, when to his astonishment what should he see but the 
ugly head of a snapping turtle reached up to peck the over- 
hanging bunches. In this we think the doctor is alone 
among naturalists. He has seen a snapping turtle picking 
berries, and that off of a bush. But animal food, as the 
doctor says, is no doubt the favorite food of the snapper. 
So we have always found it; be it flesh, fish or reptile. 
Nothing we conceive that flies, or runs, or creeps, or swims, 
or leaps, or crawls, goes amiss to him. It is all one to the 
snapper, though perhaps he has a preference for young wild 
ducks as a regular diet. But the worm upon the bait hook, 
or the minnow upon the set line, or a fat water beetle, or the 
larva of the corydalis, or dragon fly, or a fat bullfrog, or a 
water snake, or a mud puppy, or a lizard, or a young musk- 
rat, or even a little one of its own kind that may happen to 
come within reach of his jaws, it is all the same, we think, 
and they are relished more or less alike. 

In a former article to ForREst AND STREAM, we were led 
to speak of the injury that the snapper did to young wild 
ducks. We had seen them destroy a coot, and had the testi- 
mony of several farmers in respect to their losses in young 
mallards and goslings. 

Now we have the witness of a friend in respect to their 
fondness for the finny tribe, apart from Dr. Fisher’s discov- 
eries. The friend was out fishing one day when, as he passed 
along the edge of the brook, what should he happen to spy 
but a snapping turtle concealed in their usual way, under 
the side of the bank, and partly covered by floating grasses 
and weeds. Here was a chance for a little fun. He could 
put a small fish on his line and just let it float down by the 
snapping turtle’s nose. He did so, and the instant it came 
within reach of his neck the snapper secured it. This is 
their habit in brooks, to conceal themselves under the sides 
of the bank or among the weeds, and make a strike for 
everything that may come near them. 

On the first signs of frost the C. serpentina disappears. 
He either buries himself in the mud or sinks himself down 
among the flags and rushes. A singular incident illustrating 
this habit occurred last spring on the very marsh of which 
we have been speaking. 

An acquaintance of the writer was spearing muskrats on 
this marsh, when, as he made his way among the dead flags 
and rushes, he came across a small ‘“‘feeding house.” Think- 
ing that possibly there might be a rat on the inside, he thrust 
his spear in, down through the roofing and into the bog be- 
low, until he thought he felt a rat’s teeth grating on the spear 
head. He must pullit outnow. But here was the difficulty. 
There was something on it. And it was heavy. What could 
it be? Had he two rats? He must raise it carefully. He 
did so. And what should he find when the spear came to 
light but an immense snapper. The muskrats had built their 
house directly over the place where the turtle had buried 
himself, and in thrusting the spear down it had gone through 
the house until it lodged in the turtle’s shell. A. H. G. 


PINE GROSBEAKS IN CaPTivity.—Lancaster, N. H., Jan. 
14.—Pine grosbeaks are very common here this winter. 
They come because food is scarce in the northern regions. 
They make a very nice cage bird. iy become very tame 
in a few days, and will take their f from the hand in 
three or four days.—S. J. G. 





THE BIRDS OF MICHIGAN. 


BY DR. MORRIS GIBBS. 


(Continued.) 

2. Hylocichla fuscescens (Steph.) Brd.—Wilson’s thrush, 
tawny thrush, veery. 

This agreeable songster reaches Kalamazoo county from 
May 1 to 10, being one of the last of the family to make its 
appearance. In Montcalm county it arrives considerabl 
later, the earliest date during several years being May 9, 
while one season it did not appear till the 17th. It is gener- 
ally distributed, and is known to occur in nearly every part 
of both the Upper and Lower Peninsula, and though not se 
common as the last species, is still well known, but is rarely 
seen by those not conversant with its habits because of its 
retiring nature. 

lt isa bird much oftener heard than seen, and so carefully 
does it generally keep concealed that few strollers observe it. 
The question is frequently asked ‘‘What song is that?” by 
persons who have heard the pleasing notes for years, but 
have never seen the singer. One might hear the veery for 
many seasons yet not get sight of the wary fellow if a thor- 
ough search was not instituted in the brush and brambles. 

The song is a curious mixture of harmoniously blended 
notes. One writer compares it to the sound of an iron rod 
being rapidly drawn through aniron pipe, and this com- 
parison, though apparently inconsistent, is not inappropri- 
ate, for, though its notes are beautifully blended, there is a 
peculiar metallic ring about the song readily observed by 
the ear educated to detect bird songs. 

The sections in which the tawny thrush is generally 
found are low, damp woods, though the males are often 
observed perched om trees or high ground, but its usual 
haunts, in my experience, are the outskirts of woods sur- 
rounding pools of stagnant water over which, from May to 
September, hover myriads of mosquitoes. 

This thrush was not known to Sager, 1839, and has been 
omitted from several lists since published, but is now known 
to nearly all collectors in Michigan. 

At Idlewilde, a small summer resort in Wexford county, 
the veerys were found in great numbers, and the pleasing 
but monotonous songs could be heard on every side. In 
some Jocalities the species is very common, again, whole sec- 
tions may be hunted in vain for them. 

The nest of the Wilson’s thrush is, so far as my know- 
ledge goes, placed upon the ground or just above it, among 
small supporting twigs and shoots, and is composed of mud, 
leaves, grass and twigs. The eggs are laid about the 25th of 
May or later. A nest that came under my notice in a dis- 
mal, swampy locality in Ottawa county on June 4, 1878, 
contained young several days old. This season was an 
unusurlly early one, however. In such a location the young 
are raised, and I have found half-grown fledglings in a nest 
so soggy that it could be stirred as easily as mortar, a result 
of the damp surroundings and recent rains. 

Four eggs are usually laid, averaging a little smaller than 
those of the wood thrush, and about the same shade of blue, 
yet easily distinguishable by an odlogist. 

With the completion of the nesting duties the singing 
usually ceases, though a few songs are often heard in August, 
but ina lower key. About the middle of September the 
most of the birds depart for the south, a few remaining a 
fortnight later. 

3. Hylocichla alicie Baird—Gray-cheeked thrush. 

Dr. Atkins of Locke has met with this specimen, and Mr. 
F. H. Chapin of Kalamazoo has observed the graycheek. 
It is probably not so rare asis generally supposed, but is 
seldom identified by collectors, as it is so frequently con- 
founded with the following species. It may be reasonable 
to assume that this thrush is quite generally distribnted 
within our boundaries, although probably in limited num- 
bers. Of its habits nothing has as yet been determined by 
us. 

4, Hylocichla ustulata swainsonit (Caban.) Ridg.—Olive- 
backed thrusb, Swainson’s thrush. 

This is one of our rarer thrushes, and its habits are but 
little known, even to the close observer. The information 
as regards arrivals and departures during migrations is mea- 
ger, for the species never appears in any numbers, and many 
collectors pass an entire season in the woods without seeing 
aspecimen. It is a silent, retiring bird, and though a strag- 
gler occasionally enters the city and remains some time in 
private dooryards, it is as arule scarcely seen. Arriving 
from the south in the early part of May the olive-back leis 
urely passes northward, but few remaining south of the 
44th parallel. While migrating its presence is rarely de- 
tected, except by chance or the closest search by the collector. 
Although well distributed throughout the larger part of the 
Lower Peninsula, it is only locally dispersed even in those 
localities where it remains to breed. 

Cabot, in his list of birds of Lake Superior and vicinity, 
and J. H. Steere, in his list of the birds. of Sault Ste. Marie, 
omit this species. It is, however, undoubtedly found in the 
northern parts of the State during the nesting season, and 
most certainly as a migrant. 

The nests are, so far as observations extend in the State, 
placed in bushes a few feet from the ground. It has been 
my good fortune to secure one set of eggs. The nest was 
placed in a bush about four feet from the ground, and was 
composed entirely of twigs, fibrous roots, bark and weed 
strippings. The structure is much more artistic in work- 
manship than the nests built by any others of the genus. 
Less bulky than that of the familiar catbird, it is somewhat 
similar in respect to material, and yet looksentirely different, 
not being so compact, but far neater in appearance. 

Three eggs, comprising a set taken in Kalamazoo county, 
are faintly marked with obscure brown blotches, princi- 
pally at the larger end; but in four eggs from Wexford 
county, the entire surface is more or less thickly spotted with 
umber. In ground color, the eggs more nearly resemble 
those of the catbird than any other species, but are not of so 
dark ashadeof green. The Swainson’s thrush is the only one 
of the genus which lays spotted eggs. 

In the fall migrations, the birds are found in the southern 
counties as late as Oct. 1, and a few stragglers occasionally 
even later. This thrush is undoubtedly the most eccentric in 
its geographical range of any in its family famed for migrat- 
ing. We learn that the olive-back is known to winter in 
Venezuela, while its northern haunts extend (probably) 
nearly to the Arctic circle. 

5. Hylocichla unadlasce pallasi (Cab.), Ridgw.—Hermit 
thrush, rufus-tailed thrush. 

Next to the robin this is the first species to arrive in the 
spring, and it occasionally appears as early as the last weck 
in March, although the hermits are rarely seen in any num- 
bers till the middle of April. The species appear to migrate 
with great deliberation, and specimens can often be found 
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loitering in the southern counties as late as May 10. It is a 
common occurrance to observe numbers about the dooryards 
in villages, and even in sequestered favored locations in 
large cities during the latter part of April and early May. 
These silent wayfarers often make a neighborhood their 


temporary home for a week or more. Such protracted sta 


s 
occur both in spring and fall, the autumnal migrants ade 
remaining with us for several weeks, the severe weather of 
November often finding the hardy fellows frequenting 


hedgerows and thickets at the edges of woods. 


Though silent while migrating, with the exception of the 
call note occasionally uttered, the birds break into full song 
on reaching the breeding haunts, and from May 15 to July 
20 the woods are filled with the sweetly modulated notes of 
these charming singers. The ceremony of mating is usually 
accomplished with expedition, and soon after, the birds are 
at their nest-building. As yet I have not heard of a nest 
being found south of 43° north latitude, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that the species very rarely, if ever, remain as a 
summer resident in our southern counties. It is only in the 
middle and northern portions of the State that the hermit is 
found plentiful, where in pine lands its beautiful song can 


he heard almost constantly. 


The nest of this species is more difficult to find than that 


of any other member of the family. Placed on the ground, 
always in a retired situation, concealed by small bushes, 


weeds and grass, its location can only be discovered by the 
accidental flushing of the old bird as you walk near the little 
home where she patiently sets, or by watching the parents as 
they bring material for the nest. The latter method would 
be next to impossible, for the birds are unusually shy and 


very difficult to study. A nest found by Mr. W. A. Gunn, 


May 20, 1879, was entirely concealed by a fallen withered 


pine branch. A nest which came under my notice June 10, 
1882, in Montcalm county, was placed.beneath a small bush, 


and the rim of the structure was even with the surface of 


the ground. 


The eggs in every instance were three in number, and are 
of a beautiful blue color, much resembling in form and color 
those of the tawny thrush, but a little smaller. The nest is 
generally composed of grass, fibrous roots, fine twigs and 
some moss. Those that 1 have met with are not strongly 


put together. 


This beautiful singer is one of our most common birds 
north of 44°, where, though not known by the settler, it 
trills sweet music among the stately pines and gaily passes 
the pleasant summer months among nature’s wildest sur- 


roundings. 


Mocxine Brrps Porsonrnc Youne.—Oswego, N. Y.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: While in Louisiana we found 
mocking birds quite numerous, and yet one rarely sees these 
birds in confinement in these States. We were informed 
that the reason why these sweet singers were not more fre- 
quently caged was on account of the difficulty of keeping 
the birds alive. It was claimed that birds which are at lib- 
erty, seeing one of their mates in confinement, will bring to 
its cage a poisonous berry which the imprisoned bird is sure 
to eat, and from the effects of which it invariably dies.— 


Doctor. 





Game Bag and Gun. 





“T inclose you a sketch. These incidents now in the time when 
hunting is past and a long year of hard labor resumed, sandwich 


themselves in; aud I write them down to look at when I get old.” 


SOME REMARKABLE SHOTS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


Your many accounts of remarkable shots reminds me of a 
shot I once made while in practice at Lake Megantic, P. Q. 
I was reading one evening on the front veranda of my 
house, which was about 100 feet from the lake shore, and a 


loon was making hideous music 300 yards out on the lake. 


I laid down my paper, stepped into the surgery, and took up 

‘Enfield, and tak- 
ing a few cartridges, thought I would utilize the loon as a 
target. I raised the sight to 300 yards and fired. The ball 
fell short of the loon, which immediately disappeared, but 
came up a little further away. Iraised the sights to 400 


a government regulation rifle, a converted 


yards and fired again, this time splashing the water beyond 


the bird. I waited till he came to the surface and fired 
again. To my surprise the loon ‘‘turned its toes to the 


daisies.” 1 got into my boat and rowed out to it, and upon 
examination I found the ball had entered the right eye and 


made its exit out of the left. The bullet was just the size of 


the eye, and the conjunctive of the right eye was not injured 
in the least, that of the left being slightly lacerated. 1 sent 
the loon to the taxidermist and had it set up. It weighed 
twelve pounds, and is a beautiful specimen. It stands now 
on the mantle in my office, 2nd as a matter of course, every 
one thinks I am telling a whopper when I say: ‘‘I shot that 
bird through the eyes with a Snider rifle at a distance of 
400 yards. 

I claim no superiority of marksmanship. It was one of 
those chance shots that happen once or twice in a lifetime. 
I have fired hundreds of shots at loons and at closer ranges, 
and never wounded one (with this exception), which is, I 
think, the experience of a great many sportsmen. I once 
though got near enough to a loon on Lake Nicolet to shoot 
it with duck shot. I thought the bird acted a little ‘‘looney,” 
and upon investigating found it had a hook in its mouth, 
and following up the line found a night liae attached over 
1,000 feet long, which a habitant had baited with minnow. 
I not only had the pleasure of confiscating and destroying 
the line, but found four or five ‘‘speckled beauties” on it, 
the smallest of which was a four-pounder. mB: 

Boston. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

To call the incident I am about to put on record a ‘‘re- 
markable shot” seems a misnomer; it is rather the remark- 
able effect of an ordinary shot. Mr. A. P. H., of Cape May, 
who is known all over the country as one one of the most 
accomplished and genial, as well as one of the most popular 
of hotel men, fiJls up a good share of the enforced abundant 
leisure of his calling in the winter with duck shooting, at 
which he is an expert. About two weeks “— he was out 
in a cabined yacht in the sounds near Cape May with two 
friends for a week’s shooting. One evening about sunset he 
took his sneakbox and went alone to a sandbar where the 
tide was slowly rising and put out his decoys. At dusk one 
black duck came in, which he shot and put in his boat. 
Shortly afterward three black ducks came jin, one alighting 
among the decoys, and the other two stopping about seventy- 

















































he had first shot, he caught the struggling bird and wrun 
its neck, and then went out and brought in his two dea 


trated the brain. ete Os 
BRIDGETON, N. J., Jan. 20, 1885. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


congregated under the box bush. 
GoocHLAND County, Va. 


BATTERY SHOOTING. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


I have just read your editorial] in your issue of Jan. 1 en- 
titled ‘Battery Shooting,” and it is so completely at variance 
with my experience and observation, gained by some thirty- 
five years’ enthusiastic pursuit of wildfowl, that I feel 
tempted to reply to you, first premising that I know nothing 
about how battery shooting affects the fowls in the Great 
South Bay, or other waters of Long Isiand, but confiniug my 
remarks entirely to the waters of the Chesapeake, 1 begin 
with the head of the bay. There is no doubt that there is 
too much shooting there, not alone of box-shooting, but the 
ducks are harassed in every way. I think the remedy there 
would be to jessen the number of days in the month for 
shooting, confining the shooters to two, or even one day in 
the week, or another plan would be to confine the number 
of boxes licensed to a much smaller number, and allow no 


others on the grounds. This latter plan might seem unfair, 


gated on the flats in immense beds, and being undisturbed, 
dia net come into the adjacent rivers in any great numbers. 


other way of getting at them; hence the sinkboats. Ducks, 


county (1 think there were only three or four at the outside), 
and had a law passed to prevent box-shooting. The ducks, 


notwithstanding those ‘‘destructive” boxes, had been driven 
from our waters, continued to diminish in quantity, and to 
get still more wary about approaching theshores, until shoot- 
ing almost came to an end. Then we had several seasons 
when food was abundant in our waters (and the want of 
which was the real cause in diminishing of the number of 
fowl in the previous years), and the ducks and geese com- 
menced to increase, and have continued to do so up to the 


present winter; but notwithstanding that the fowl were in 


all our wide waters they afforded no shooting, as they would 
not decoy from the shore or fly over the points, so the sports- 
men interested had the law repealed and allowed the bona 
fide residents of the county to use sinkboats, and although 
there are now some dozen or fifteen sinkboats used here they 
have not driven the ducks out, and will notas long as we 


have plenty of feed. 


That the sinkboat is more detrimental to shooting than the 
same amount of shooting from the shore, I deny in toto; all 


that can be urged against their use is that they afford addi- 
tional shooting points, and to that extent tend to frighten 


the fowl, as every shot fired at them does, as I don’t think 
a duck cares whether the gun that frightens him is fired from 
a point, a booby blind, a sailboat, or asinkbox. In proof of 
this, if proof were wanting, let me relate two circumstances 
that took place last winter. While on one of my shooting 
trips 1 found an immense bed of redheads using in one of 


our smaller rivers. I put my box out in the bay where they 
were feeding, but before I had had a dozen shots it came on 
to blow so hard the box would not live, so we were obliged 
to take up. One or twoof the party then went ashore and 
commenced shooting from the point, the wind blowing so 
hard that it set the ducks on the point close enough to make 
some shooting; they continued to shoot there all the after- 
noon. The next day being favorable, I got my box out be- 
fore daylight, and expected to have hada splendid day’s 
sport. But only one small bunch came into the river that 
day. The point above spoken of, and the ‘‘narrows” near 
by, are two of the very few places in this county where we 
occasionally have that kind of shooting. Now for the other 
case that happened in the same locality. I found another 
large ‘‘bed” of redheads in the same small bay, and put out 
my box; this was about 1 o’clock in the afternoon. I only 
had one shot, as the ducks did not return; about half past 
three I commenced to take up my box. It fell calm just as 
I had everything picked up, so 1 had to anchor in the bay. 
The ducks commenced to pour in about 4 o’clock, and con- 
tinued to do so until long after dark. Two gentlemen (sons 


of the owner of the ‘“‘narrows” on which the ducks passed 
saw the flight, and came down and shot as fast as they coul 

load and shoot, until long after dark. The next morping 
I expected to have had fine shooting, but not a duck came 


five yards below. These last swam up to the other duck, 
and when the three were in range he fired, killing two, the 
other climbing up into the darkness, H. snapping a defective 
cartridge ineffectually after him. As he was rising to re- 
trieve the dead birds, and was half way out of his boat, he 
heard a thud in the narrow hold of the sneakbox, and a 
struggle. Supposing it to be a return of vitality to the duck 























birds from the sandbar, Placing them in the boat, he rowed 
back to the yacht, and when he took out his birds found 
that he had four black ducks, the one whose neck was wrung 
having been pierced by but a single shot which had pene- 


I had been wild turkey hunting, and in some unaccount- 
able way made some strange misses at game. My wife de- 
sired me to shoot one of her domestic turkeys for dinner the 
next day; and as she had slyly touched upon my failure to 
bring home a wild turkey, I got off about forty yards from 
the gobbler she desired killed, as I was determined to show 
her that I could shoot. My gun was loaded with No. 8 
shot. Just in the rear of the turkey was a dense box -bush. 
I fired, and the turkey dropped dead, and a commotion un- 
der the box bush led to the discovery that I had killed three 
of my wife’s hens and wounded several others, Se 

C. L. 


as not giving all an equal chance, but it is no more unfair 
that the efforts of point and bar shooters to decry the 
battery, so that they can control the shooting. What were 
the facts some years ago when box-shooting on the ‘‘flats” 
was stopped by the oyster police force of the State in a great 
measure? It was found by the gentlemen shooting on the 
Bush, Gunpowder and other rivers, that the ducks congre- 













Now take the Elk and Bohemia rivers, at the head of the 
bay; it has only been within a few years that sinkboats were 
allowed to be used in those rivers, and this privilege was 
accorded the sportsmen of Cecil county because they found 
they could do little or nothing with the duecke from the 
shore. The ducks frequented the rivers named in large 
numbers, but they would not decoy from the shore or fly 
over the points, so the sportsmen were obliged to try some 


like all other things, have advanced with the times, and as a 
rule will not approach the shores as they did years ago, and 
other methods have to be adopted by the sportsman. The 
facts in regard to the waters of this county and the adjacent 
counties of Queen Anne and Dorchester are thesame. Some 
twenty years ago some point-shooters on the Choptonk con- 
ceived themselves to be annoyed by the few boxes in the 


In from outside. Now, what was the cause of the ducks not 
coming back on these two occasions? Was it my dozen or 
so shots in the first instance and my one shot in the second 
case that frightened them, or the incessant hammering they 
had on the narrows and from the point. I think in the last 
case it was the shooting from the narrows that did it, and in 
the former case, if it was not the shooting from the point, I 
think the ducks had consumed most of the feed in the small 
bay and were ready to seek new feeding grounds. I think 
this last reason caused many of the changes of locality we 
find in the large beds of ducks we have, as it takes an im- 
mense amount of food for some ten or fifteen thousand 
ducks. This change is often unjustly attributed to the box- 
shooter. : 

You object to the box “‘being anchored on the feeding 
grounds of the fowl,” but so is the booby blind, and the 
latter put there permanently; whereas where the box was 
anchored to-day you will often find a bed of ducks feeding 
on the next day, or as soon as the box is removed. I know 
the sportsmen that shoot from the shore decry the sinkboat, 
“in season and out of season,” but in their case it is purely on 
selfish grounds. If they could break up the boxes it would 
lessen the number of shooters, and give them a better chance, 
— think; but there is no reason why the shooting should 
be legislated into the hands of the owners and renters of the 
points. To test their sincerity, if box-shooting must stop, I 
propose that all ducking points shall be open to all sports- 
men. If the above sportsmen had to accept one of these two 
horns of the dilemma, I think they would accept the sinkboat, 
if the consequence of driving her owner off the shooting 
grounds was that they would have to share their privileges 
with him. 

Now as to the humanity of the two modes of shooting; for 
every duck bagged off a point it is safe to say that two or 
more are crippled. I am speaking of shooting into flocks, 
flying by points, and over bars, especially with the large 
guns used at Carroll’s Island and other places in the vicinity. 
These ducks go off to die a lingering death, and although all 
shooting is more or less cruel, I think we ought to avoid 
any unnecessary amount of it. Now the amount of ducks 
killed on a point, if we take in all that are struck and lost as 
well as those bagged, in a good day’s shooting, is not much 
less than those killed out of the box, only in the former case 
from one-half to two-thirds are wasted, while nearly every 
duck struck out of a box is killed, and the reason of this is 
evideut, when it is understosd that as a rule only small 
bunches of ducks decoy to a box, and generally spread out 
as they come in, so that a single duck has to be sighted at 
and killed or missed, as the case may be, and not a quarter 
of a pound of large shot poured into a large bunch of ducks, 
— one or two and crippling a half dozen more that are 

ost. 

If any shooting is to be stopped, that is the kind I should 
like to see put an end to. It takes little or no skill (1 am 
speaking of flock shooting), and only requires a young can- 
non with unlimited ammunition. All shooting out of sail- 
boats, or out of boats of any kind moving about among the 
ducks and chasing them off their feeding grounds, ought to 
be stopped entirely, but do not attempt to make fish of one 
and fowl of the other by saying sinkboats must be stopped, 
as tat is only another way of saying that the shooting must 
be handed over to the fortunate owners and renters of points, 
Now suppose we put the matter in another way, and sto 
all shooting at wildfowl except out of siukvuats. ‘his wi 
put every man on an equal footing, as no one can commit a 
trespass in the water. I honestly believe it would increase 
the number of ducks, as it certainly would lessen very much 
the number of those shooting. as it requires a thorough 
lover of the sport to go through all the rough 
work and exposure required of the box-shooter, taking the 
winter’s'sport right through. I think we might ask this with 
as much justice as for the others to ask us to give up our 
manner of shooting for their benefit, particularly when I am 
well satisfied that battery-shooting, as pursued here, is no 
more detrimental to the fowl than the same amount of shoot- 
ing in any other way, and far more skill and genuine sports- 
manlike qualities are required for it than for any other form 
of duck shooting. Of course, where good shooting can be 
had from the shore over decoys, as is the case, I am told, in 
the Rush, Gunpowder and other rivers in that vicinity, it is 
very well not to use boxes, as there is no comparison between 
sitting in a comfortable blind on the shore and the hard 
work necessary in setting and taking up your box on a cold 
day. But here the case is entirely different, and I would 
and do much prefer all the work and discomfort necessary to 
box-sheoting, to sitting in ever so comfortable a blind on the 
shore and getting nothing. As to point and bar-shooting, as 
compared to decoy-shooting, to my taste (and of course it is 
all a matter of taste) there is just the difference between going 
into the field with dogs and being without them. In other 
words, a great deal of the pleasure, to me, consists in seeing 
and working the ducks up to the decoys. 

In concluding, give us fair play. The box-shooters will 
die hard unless you can prove to our satisfaction that our 
manner of shooting is more destructive to the fow] than your 
own. If you can do this, I am too genuine a sportsman not 
to give up what has been proved to be unsportsmanlike and 
destructive. In the meantime, if something must be done to 
lessen the number of shooters—and I admit that sometning 
of the kind is very necessary—stop all and every kind of 
shooting at fowl except out of the box, putting us all on an 
equal footing, as the water is free to all. This, I guarantee 
seriously, will do far more to pretect the ducks than an 
other measure, for, if perfectly carried out, it would stop all 
banging from all kid-glove gentry, whose idea of duck shoot- 
ing is a pull at the whisky flask for every duck shot at. Stop 
all greenhorns firing at everything that comes within a quarter 
of a mile of their blinds; stop all boat-shooting by day or 
night, and, finally, deprive no man of shooting because he 
was not fortunate enough to own or rent a point. Then 
limit the shooting out of boxes, if they get too numerous, to 
one or two days in the week, and you have the remedy for 
the over-shooting of the present day. In your article you 
speak of the introduction of boxes on Currituck Sound. Is 
not one cause for this, in addition to the box being the more 
successful and certain way of killing fowl, owing to the fact 
that so many (all in most cases) of the points are taken up by 
the clubs, and general shooting impossible? I will only add 
that I shoot solely for amusement, and am in no way inter- 
ested in killing game for market, although I do not think 
that the fact that he sells his game should be a slur on any 
one, so long as he secures it in a legitimate and sporisman- 


like manner, observing the close seasons and ing out the 
game laws. INKBOAT. 
Easton, Md. 


[Our correspondent has fallen into the not uncommon 


error of imagining that we have some selfish motive in urg- 
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ing the abolition of battery-shooting. He therefore says, | before he took up his residence on Long Beach he visited 
“Give us fair play, we box-shooters will die hard, unless you | its waters in search of pleasure. Falling in love with the 
can prove to our satisfaction that our manner of shooting is | place he was induced topurchase the hotel standing on Long 
more destructive to the fow! than your own.” As a matter | Beach at that time, which he altered and remodeled and 
of fact, battery-shooting should be given up not in orderthat | made attractive and profitable, until Beach Haven, three 
any man or any class of men may have better shooting than | miles south of him, was settled, since which time his busi- 
is enjoyed at present, but in order that fewer birds may be | ness decreased. Captain Bond knew and often shot with 
killed. Up to a certain point the fowl are competent to pro- | Herbert and sportsmen of that time, and it was within a 
tect themselves from shore shooters. They can, if they | comparatively short time that he consented to discard his 
please, stay out in the broad waters and away from the | trusty muzzleloader for the more modern breachloading im- 


point, but they cannot protect themselves from batteries and | plement. Homo. 


beoby blinds placed on their feeding grounds, nor from sail- Ta Ce ce en ee 
leat which Follow them from place to place. The birds MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION. 
BOUT 150 gentlemen were present at the annual dinner 


must eat, and when they wish to do so they will go to 
decoys anchored on their oe nds _ a ies of the Massachusetts Fish and Game Association, at 
themselves to being shot. In most localities where batterie ne 
are used, it is a common practice for the tender in his sail- re ne “i eee ho eae 
boat after the flight is over to visit all the rafts of aon _—_ bury, Speaker Brackett cain ition: & B. Heder and 
vicity ac doors nent the Dox, “We must look at fow! | George W. Riddle, Fish and Game Commissioners of New 
shooting just as we do at every other form of field sport. As oe a a ee Se tee toiees Pe 
game and fish become more scarce, limitations must be nection:  G. Pike. A. Beackett. EL P. Kendelck 
placed on their capture, and the methods of destruction eaten of the Springfield Rod ae i PP ER pein s’ 
which are the most sweeping - their results = ve to Davee President E. A. Samuels presided. At his right 
be forbidden by law or by public sentiment. us the sein- “y CA i Bae : : *% 
ing of trout is made illegal vy statute because, while afford- 6 ee a ‘4k bates 
ing a most successful means of taking fish, it ge grt " d A. E. Pillsbury The tobias presented os emai 
; sale scale, the or two men mi in a few . : ; ; a 
Son pole he pape If it mae be done ood T a yeti, oso 4 rie epg he a 
saad ke . : : * | greens, and in the center were stuffe g 
i. é., if the whole community would bind itself to abide by Tcolnilone Ghat eee aleamesinie $6 tae ot The : 
; ‘Adi ‘ pon. e meet 
such a law, we would welcome a statute forbidding the firing | ; Pp 'S ee 
a gun at birds for a period of three or five years, but as such | 78 W2s called to order by President Samuels, who delivered 
? : P ; an address full of sound suggestions. He said: 


a law would not be observed, it would be most unwise to . ae 
enact it, It would seem, however, that something must be| These ane —— of cna ae eee pina 
done to preserve the birds. What shall it be? Does it not po satan a 5 age nh a —— saat aiediaas cal halide coo 
seem reasonable and wise to select that method which is lami aes they will, they must, find the occasion an en- 
most fatal to the fowl, and endeavor to have its use made joyable one. For this reason the annual re-union of this asso- 
illegal? Our correspondent acknowledges in effect that shore- | ciation is always an event to look forward to with pleasant 
shooting is less destructive than battery-shooting, when he | anticipations, and one to be remembered with the greatest de- 
speaks of ‘“‘sitting in ever so comfortable a blind on the aren — are —_ annual seve bac, > name omg ~~ 
shore and getting nothing.” So much might be written on monthly meetings are also very pleasant and Interesting, = 

this subject that at present we cannot undertake to treat it at | it isa matter of regret to me that I have lost a great many of 


any length, but we note that on several points our corres- — and lest, I have mingled with many clases of socicty. 
pondent’s position is very vulnerable. We shall hope to hear Musicians, artists, politicians, scientists, literary people and 
from others on this subject, for it is one that should be sportsmen, but it is among the last-named that I find the pur- 
thoroughly ventilated. ] est and most unqualified enjoyment. Musicians are terribly 
jealous as a rule, ee singers, and one must be contin- 
rer ually on _ —_ ay gp a he praises the C sharp of 
one more than the at of another. 
THE GAME DEALERS. Artists, unless they are fishermen, like our esteemed vice- 
Editor Forest and Stream: president, are sensitive, a a oy . oe as 
Nothing in the annals of the game laws and the protection eaten # 2 "ies Cccmmainakin for the "aaa ieee 
of game has so nearly approached the perfect as the organi- | ¢heir habits and education lead to watchfulness, reserve and 
zation of the game dealers in New York for the enactment | distrust. Scientists are egotistical and often so far carried 
of just laws, the enforcement of such laws, and thereby the} away by ideas that they become “cranky.” But fishermen 
rotection of game from impending and certain destruction. | and sportsmen are always entertaining, sociable, free-hearted 
t is a glorious and commendable ending of the struggle and | and enjoyable. Get together a little group of them at any 
incessant strife that has so long been a perplexity to our leg- a — —- oe — ee ens ae 
islators and the public in their determined efforts to destroy In the twinkling of tem you are in itaiadiads enatenece 
the game in this State. Asa dealer in game I shall use my | py the side of a wild mountain stream casting the fly above 
humble but earnest efforts in sustaining the Game Dealers’ : ‘ 


nh ae , the royal salmon or beautiful trout. Im fancy you see your 
Association, and when the afvresaid just and efficient laws | fairy Ry or Jock Scott or silver doctor wafted across the wide, 
be enacted, receive the approval and signature of our worthy 


deep pool, like a thing of life, to alight in the eddy away over 
Governor, | shall employ a number of professional hunters, | inthe shadows in just exactly the spot where you have at 
men of experience and familiar with the habits of deer, 


some time struck a memorable fish. You see the rise, you 
woodcock and other game, and during the open season send 


strike, you hear tho scream of the reel and again you follow 
them out in squads and by companies to supply the demands | YOU" ae Eee Seem ee Seen over Seeee sae epee 
of my customers during such times as ‘‘our” laws shall per- 


rocks, through the foam and boil, down many rods to the pool 

; : below. Again you bring to gaff the lovely prize and heave a 

mit game to be sold; and I shall build larger and more con- huge big sigh of happiness. Oh! it is glorious, glorious sport! 

venient refrigerators than [ now have for keeping a greater | For twenty-five years have I cast the fiy and I pray that [ may 

quantity of game than now can be sola within the unjust | be spared to cast it for twenty-five years to come. Yes, gen- 
and limited season permitted, and I hope thereby not only 
to increase and make more plenty the game in this State, 


tlemen, these re-unions of ours are thoroughly pleasant; they 
are enjoyable in every way; they represent the bright and 

but at the same time accommodate and supply a larger num- 

ber of customers, and add shekels to my treasury. 


attractive side of the life of our society. 
For the first two or three years this ample supply may 


There are two sides to every picture! Take one of Walter 
Brackett’s peerless fish pictures, admirable, beautiful, as it is, 

bring the price down within tie possibilities of the laboring 

class, the mechanic, the clerk, the merchant of limited 


if you turn the reverse side to you, you behold the unattrac- 
tive bare canvas stretched upon a homely pine frame. in our 
association the unpleasant duties we are called upon to per- 
means, but it is rather a serious question and quite prob- form constitute the unattractive side of our picture. At our 
lematical about the supply of game and the price after that | ast meeting Mr. Reed very graphically described some of the 
time. I am somewhat fearful that my associate game deal- | disagreeable labors your officers and agents are called upon to 
ers through the State may also do as I propose, and under Ti eee a this tan — eg = 
such a state of affairs 1 will thank you, Mr. Editor, to tell in from the ae ae ree 
me (confidentially) where and how any of us are to get any| Twoor three years ago, while out on a deer hunt, I crossed 
game. If all the game dealers employ hunters and build | a lake in a small, leaky, cranky skiff. In this boat. in addition 
refrigerators and put ina greater supply, I am afraid there | to myself, were my _— (aman nearly as robust as myself) and 
won’t be any game for us or our customers in a few years, | two large, heavy bucks, which we were carrying tocamp. When 
However, we are determined to have decent and fair laws, pg eg ary YF pee gnremnenen 9 pe pe a aoe 
aaa thot tee eo For or tata restraints or regulations | we passed a point that jutted out into the lake. Beyond that 
) at a crest, game or no game, pub- | point the wind was fresh, and as we got well out into the lake 
lic or no public. ; the water roughened up badly. The situation was far from 
I invoke your valuable assistance, Mr. Editor, and that of 
good citizens in securing such laws as our Association may 
present to the Legislature. Help us, that game may increase 
and fill the land, aye, even our coffers with plenty. 
. DEALER. 










































attractive, I assure you, particularly when I found that my 
guide, after the manner of nine-tenths of fresh-water guides, 
could not swim a stroke. However,I braced up. kept the 
boat as trim as I could, and said to myself, ‘‘This is a pretty 
bad fix to get into, but no matter what happens, don’t ‘funk.*” 
Greatly to my relief, I am free to confess, we crossed in safety 
to the other shore. 

Gentlemen, you have embarked in an undertaking of no 
ordinary magnitude, but no matter how rough the water may 
become, you must not strike your colors or steer from the 
proper course. 

Asthe Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion it is our duty to employ all honorable means, to improve 
every possible opportunity, to secure protection and propaga- 
tion of our birds and food fishes. If we fail to do this we have 
no business to exist as an association. There are many things 
we can do and ought to do soon. 

It is not alone in the preservation of our game and food 
fishes that our association can be useful; it can as an educa- 
tional institution perform great and important work. The 
history of the habits of our beneficial mammals and birds is 
still as a sealed book to the great mass of our farmers, and 
considering the —_ amount of literature on this topic that 
has been spread broadcast among them, this ignorance of the 
lives and methods of these agents, which nature has so bounti- 
fully supplied for their assistance and benefit, is remarkable. 

In some localities, I am sorry to believe, farmers are some- 
times ready to listen to the appeals of demagogues against 
such associations as ours and are perhaps Jed to believe that 
our aims and objects are hostile to their interests. 

I wish my voice could reach to the remotest corner of the 
commonwealth to proclaim that we, instead of being antagon- 
istic to the tarmers, are constantly laboring in their best 


in 

It is not the game birds only that we wish to protect! That 
is not what this association alone exists for. e are working 
just as earnestly, just as enthusiastically for the protection 
and greater diffusion of our native small birds, our thrushes 
and warblers and flycatchers and myriads of other insectivor- 
ous birds, the farmer’s best friends. If he hut knew how im- 
portant, how valuable these birds are, and how anxious we 


JAN, 20, 1885. 


CAPTAIN BOND. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


Captain Bond of Long Beach, N. J., one day last week, 
having sailed from the beach to Tuckerton, endeavored to 
beat back across the bay, a distance of five miles, with a 
gale blowing dead ahead, and since has not been seen or heard 
from. No doubt he has perished in the bay, as was the case 
with poor George Clifford, who started from Beach Haven for 
West Creek during the prevalence of a treacherous north- 
west wind with too much sail on his ‘‘box.” Your corres- 
pondent knew Capt Bond intimately, and has lived with 
him at his summer hotel during the months of July and 
August and in the winter when the brant were on. Who 
did not like bim with all his peculiarities? and who did not 
desire most of all to have him as a companion at the bunches or 
at, goose bar when fowl were flying? To know Capt. Bond 
it was necessary to be with him when his summer boarders 
had left him and to visit him in the ducking seasun. One 
point I always noticed when shooting with him. Long be- 
fore it was time to take up our decoys and quit for the day 
—— Bond would put up his sail and start for the beach in 
order to have a hot meal prepared for us when we reached 
land and entered his house, on which occasions we would 
be saluted with the appetizing odor of roast brant with 
savory stufling. Who that has been with the Captain at 
times I write of does not remember this? He loved Tucker- 
ton Bay, and it scems a fitting burial place for the old man. 
Twenty or twenty-five years i has been his home, and even 


of ground where only one 
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are to preserve them for him, I am convinced that scientific 
associations, such as ours is, instead of being regarded with 
indifference, if not animosity, would be welcomed as most 
valuable institutions. 


The labor we have engaged to do is not in the slightest de- 


gree selfish, and is not aimed to work hardship to any good 
citizen and honest man. We work without pay and without 
any hope or wish for remuneration, save the consciousness of 
doing good. 


If he who causes “‘two blades of grass to grow upon a spot 
p grew before,” is regarded as a 
public benefactor, how shall we and kindred associations, be 
regarded if by persistent effort we succeed in multiplying 
some of our food supplies tenfold. 

If we succeed in perfecting measures which will be followed 
by as good results as were those in the case of the lobster 
fisheries of Norway and Sweden: if we can succeed in secur- 
ing the replenishment of salmon and shad and other migratory 
fish in our rivers in anything like the abundancein which they 
once existed, when so common wefe salmon in our streams 
that it was stipulated in articles of indenture that a 
should not have fresh salmon on the table oftener than twice 
in one week; if we can create a public sentiment which will 
strive for the protection of our beneficial birds; if we can 


bring into disrepute the abominable fashion that is now in 


vogue of employing them in female adornment, a fashion 
which causes the death of thousands upon thousands of our 
beautiful songsters annually: if we can accomplish all these 


gieat and glorious undertaking, how shall we be regarded by 
the community? 


Gentlemen, until we do accomplish them the verdict will 


not be recorded; until we do attain them all we must not 


rest. 


President Samuels then introduced Lieutenant Governor 
Ames, who was received with loud applause. Mr. Ames 
thanked the association for honoring bim with an invitation 
to be'present. He did not know what the object of the asso- 
ciation was before. He thought that it was to kill birds and 
to catch fish, instead of wishing to protect them. He related 
in an amusing manner his experience as a fisherman. 

President Pillsbury said that the country members of the 
Legislature have an idea that the Massachusetts Fish and 
Game Association is composed of a Boston clique, who wish 
to have certain laws passed that will enable them to have all 
the game protected until a season of the year approaches 
when it is convenient for the members of the association to 
shoot the game. He hoped that the association would have 
better luck in the legislative halls of the State this year than 
it did at the last session. Speaker Brackett said that it was 
the duty of the association to protect game and to endeavor 
to have the Legislature pass suitable laws for that pur- 


ose. 
The Hon Charles Levi Woodbury was the next speaker, 
and he was received with great applause. He said that there 
was a branch of American industry that the association 
should do all in its power to protect. He referred to the 
great American fisheries and claimed that the Washington 
treaty was an outrage upon the people of this country. He 
said that the treaty with Great Britain would expire next 
July, and it was the duty of the American people to see 
that this great industry be protected, —— because it 
was the means of existence to a part of our most hardy and 
industrious population—the fishermen. He said that in the 
early days the fishermen had the right to fish on all waters 
lined by American lands. This was a common law of the 
waters and it should be so to-day. 

Speeches were made by Walter Brackett, Senator Miliken, 
E.;P. Kendrick, the Hon. R. G. Pike, John Fottler, Jr., the 
Hon. E. P. Brown, Herbert Brainerd, P. D. Dwyer, E. B. 
Hodge and others. Letters of regret were received from 
John M. Forbes, Augustus Swift, Payson Tucker, Francis 
Endicott, C. B. Reynolds, of the ForEst AND STREAM, Fred 
Mather and others. 


FROZEN DUCKS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


One of the most singular occurrences in the annals 
of hunting has been just related to me by a gentleman whose 
veracity is unquestioned, and who is himself a resident of 
the neighborhood where the phenomenon occurred. 

At the confluence of Wolf River with Lake Poygan, in 
Winnebago county, Wisconsin, very early on the morning 
of Nov. 23, a boy who was passing along the river bank had 
his attention attracted by an immense flock of ducks, about 15 
rods distant on the water. He was more than astonished at 
the unusual tameness of those otherwise wild and wary 
birds, as well as their incessant ‘‘jumping and diving,” to 
use his own words. But a moment’s observations convinced 
him that the whole flock were making the most frantic 
efforts to fly or dive, in neither of which could they succeed. 
The fact was, the ducks were literally benumbed or half 
frozen, and entirely unable to get away, and the unfortunate 
birds (very soon after the hoy’s diseovery) were captured by 
the dozen with little difficulty by the neighboring farmers, 
with boats and poles, no guns being needed for the 
slaughter. 

A small island close by was also found to contain several 
hundred more of the luckless birds, which had found a little 
shelter there from the terrible blizzard of the preceding 
night which, doubtless, had the effect of paralyzing them, 
and thus rendering them an easy prey to their merciless 
captors. The largest number killed or secured by one family 
was 218, and the smallest number, by a boy of fifteen years, 
was twenty-two. The slayers numbered thirty-five, men, 
women and children, and between them they secured the 
astounding total of 816 ducks, every one of which were 
mallards. Large quantities of this tremendous take were 


‘| quickly denuded of their feathers by the thrifty housewives 
acd brought to the neighboring city of Oshkosh, where they 
readily commanded from $2.25 to $2.50 per dozen. But the 
far greater number were packed and salted down for winter 
use. They were in fine condition, ‘‘busting with fat,” and 
one dozen bought by a dealer tipped the beam at thirty-two 
and three-quarter pounds. A lean duck, however, is a 
rara avis in Wisconsin, as the great majority of our inland 
lakes and rivers abound with the grandest of all water-fowl 
food, the succulent and fattening wild rice. 


As most migratory birds are wont to gather in vast flocks 
rior to their autumnal journey to the sunny South, doubt- 
ess the luckless flock whose destruction is herein recorded 


were on their way thither when the warring elements com- 
pelled them to seek shelter in that fated spot which proved 
to be their final resting place. 


It was the first severe storm of the season, the day preced- 


ing having been beautifully fine; then a terrificrain and wind 
set in, which soon after changed to a regular blizzard of ice 
and snow. The oldest persons residing in that vicinity have 
no knowledge of any similar occurrence, 


M. J. Eaan, 
FRANKLIN, Wis., Jan, 20, 1885, ‘ 
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believe that more deer have been killed and sent to market 


since snow came, than were killed during the opcn months. 


What Gen. Sherman says in his hatchery report of the 
poaching tendencies of most of the inhabitants of southern 
Hamilton county is certainly true, but they are not so 
bad now as they used to be, and such a law as I advo- 
cate would stop another bad failing of theirs. The game 
constable of this section promised us to watch them this 
past month. If he accomplished anything, we have not 
heard of it, but we hope to get a report from him soon 


that may tell another story. M. 8. Norturvr. 


Jonnstown, N. Y. 





Hunting deer with dogs has been absolutely forbidden in 
all the towns of Washington county by the Board of Super- 
visors, who also legalized the shooting or otherwise killing of 
dogs while chasing or tracking deer. The residents of Dres- 
den, Fort Ann and Putnam will see to it that the latter part 
of the enactment is fully obeyed, both by their neighbors and 


outsiders. 


We have for distribution a printed petition to abolish deer 


hounding in the Adirondacks. It will be sent to any one 
who will secure signatures. The petition reads as follows: 


To the Honorable, the Legislature of the State of New York: 
We, the undersigned, residents of the county of 


N. Y., respectfully petition that Chapter 543 of Laws of 1874, 


entitled ‘‘An act forthe preservation of moose, wild deer, 


birds, fish and other game,” be so amended as to absolutely 
prohibit the chasing, running and hunting of moose and wild 
deer with dogs, at any season of the year, on the ground that 
such chasing, running and hunting with dogs is very destruc- 


tive to such game and is rapidly destroying the same. 





OPEN RIFLE SIGHTS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


The greatest obstacle in the way of rifle shooters, who 
have reached that age when spectacles are necessary, is their 
inability to see their sights and draw a bead, as in younger 


years, 
While a man at fifty can do nearly or quite as well 


with globe sights as ever, he finds himself all at sea with 


open sights of the usual kind. The Lyman sight, which 
supplies a long-felt want, while it is practically an open 
sight, would be ruled out of most country matches with all 
other aperture sights. 

I have used an open sight, with which a shooter of 
fifty can do better work tlian he could with the old kind at 
thirty. Such, at least, is my own experience. 

The back sight should be as near the eye as possible—close 
up like a peep sight, straight across the top, the notch simply 
a perpendicular slot of uniform width, one-fiftieth wide and 
three-fiftieths deep. The front sight must be black, of 
usual height (one-eighth to three-sixteenths) and the thick- 
ness of a dime, which may vary according to the distance 
they are apart. 

In looking through them the notch will assume the shape 
of a half circle, and have a dim twilight look, through which 
the front sight can be clearly defined on a white object. 
The effect is very similar to that of globe sights. A square 
white target, in size about 5 to 6 inches for 50 yards, 10 
inches for 100 yards, will be found to give the best results, 
the advantage being in favor of large targets, as the center 
can Ve as casily located as on a small one, and will enable 
the marksman to hold for wind, etc., a great help in the 
absence of wind gauges. SKEPTIC. 

MICHIGAN. 


JANUARY Doeeine.—A correspondent writes from Alder 
Bend, Clinton county, this State, under date of Jan. 16: 
“The woods about Chazy and Chateaugay lakes are full of 
deer-hounders to-day.” 

County Laws.—Will our correspondents favor us with 
copies of county or other local laws relating to zame or fish? 





Texas.—El Paso, Jan. 13.—Wildfow] shooting is good 
here. The large game is growing scarce.—G. W. B. 


Sea and River Sishing. 


LARGE CATFISH AND PIKE, 


URING the days of the Pennsylvania Canal, Leesburg, 

Pa., was a famous fishing place for Pittsburgh gen- 

— and being easy of access, some splendid sport was 
ad. 

Col. Ulam kept a hotel, at which all the sportsmen stopped. 
The largest fish caught by any was a catfish of 100 pounds, 
and shortly after, by another party, one of 50 pounds. The 
big pike mentioned some time ago by ‘‘Little Sandy,” was 
caught by a party from Pittsburgh, who came annually about 
the time the leaves began to fall to trail for pike, and loudly 
was their coming hailed by the boys, as it meant many a dol- 
lar for getting bait. 

Among them was Col. , and Messrs. Douglas and 
Mr. Gray. They had agreed to fish till a certain hour, when 
the side getting the least weight of fish was to pay for the 
trip. On the last day the side headed by Col. was 
badly left, a fact that made the Colonel very blue. So he 
got a fine lot of chubs and went up to Kepple’s Point 
for a last trial. Floating down the slackwater in his cop- 
per boat, he hooked a monster pike just opposite where 
D. B. Ashbaugh now lives, and after about three hours’ hard 
fighting safely landed him. 

This was triumph enough for one day, so putting a stick 
through the fish’s gills he shouldered him up and marched 
proudly into town with the tail of the fish dragging on the 
ground. A scale was procured, and the pike on being 
weighed put the Colonel’s side far ahead of the others, who 
had, by reason of the lucky catch, to pay for the trip. 

At that time this slack water was the home of a fish locally 
known as the “whitefish,” which for table qualities was 
sought for far and near. lt was somewhat like a bass, but 
smaller-mouthed aud deeper through from the back. It was 
a magnificent biter on small minnows, but not game. I have 
gone out when a boy with my uncles or grandfather and 
had royal sport with this fish. One morning in particular I 
caught five while uncle was fixing his rod and line. 

Here, by the way, is a good pike, too. One morning 
grandfather had come down to the river to wait for a packet- 
boat due, to apprise the captain that his wife was sick. See- 
ing the wake of a large fish coming toward him, he sat 
perfectly still, but the fish turned and went back. In a few 
























minutes he saw it again, when it came to shore and got 
among some locust brush and became entangled, when the 
old man sprang on it, and getting one hand in its gills and 
the other under its body he carried it to the towing path and 
laid down across his fish, thus holding it until it exhausted 
itself. This fish when swung from his shoulder touched 
the ground. 

These are not ‘‘fish” stories but facts that can be vouched 
for, and many more from this fisherman’s paradise now 
passed away forever, by reason of the breaking of the dam. 

Witt MontTGomERY. 

LEECHBURG, Pa. 


SNELLING HOOKS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Under the caption of ‘Snell, Snood and Gimp,” ‘“‘J. W. 
T.” brings up a question well worthy of a thorough discus- 
sion by anglers. The best method I have tried isas follows: 
Grasp the hook by the bend in a pair of pliers, and heat the 
tapered end of the hook in the flame of a spirit lamp till it 
will melt wax readily. Then give it a coating by rubbing it 
on a lump of shoemaker’s wax. The hook should be hot 
enough to burn it on, so as to form a smooth{ even coat of 
wax. Then tie on snell in the usual way with waxed silk 
thread and finish with shellac. An occasional coat of shel- 
lac will preserve them till worn out. They will never slip. 

The object of using the pliers is not only to prevent burn- 
ing the fingers, but to prevent the heat drawing the temper of 
the hook above where it is grasped by the pliers. N. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Will you allow me, through your columns, to return 
thanks to the many kind friends who have answered my 
queries as regards snelling, etc. Lack of time forbid my 
answering them personally, or rather, individually, and I 
trust they will accept this public acknowledgment of their 
kindness shown to an entire stranger. Incidentally, the 
locality of their replies shows the wide circulation of Forest 
AND STREAM. Look at this list: 

“HW. C.,” Ft. Spokane, W. T.; “A. E. H.,” Bergen, 
N. J.; “P. R.,” Ft. Garry, Manitoba; ‘‘M. A. R.,” Yuma, 
Arizona; ‘“F. K.,” San Felipe, Col.; ‘‘B. A. N.,” Mahlon, 
Iowa;, “‘F. 8S. P.,” Denver, Cal.; A. N. Cheney, Glens 
Falls, N. Y.; “Amateur,” Somerset, Pa.; ‘‘W. T.,” Ripon, 
Wis.; ‘‘R. N.,” St. Johns, Newfoundland; ‘“S. H. J.,” 
Mankato, Minn.; ‘‘H. H.,” Dalton, Ga.; “R. 8. O.,” 
Machias, Me.; *‘Pete,” Sing Sing, N. Y.; ‘‘A. T. 8.,” Berne, 
N. C.; E. A. Leopold, Norristown, Pa. 

Which proves two things. First, as I said before, that 
Forest AND STREAM ‘‘spreads itself” over a great deal of 
ground, and secondly, that anglers, as a fraternity, are not 
the selfish beings that some persons take them to be. 

“Shake,” brothers; and [ hope a kind Providence may 
some time allow us to ‘‘wet a line” together. 

H. P. Urrorp. 


CASSELTON, D. T. ~< 
SEA TROUT FISHING. ~ 


‘THE observant angler, as he casts his flies over the rivers 

of Canada which flow into the ocean, will notice a 
marked difference in the habits, form, and color of the trout 
of those waters, and the native fishermen will tell him that 
these are sea trout and those are river trout. The sea trout 
run larger in size, are more slender in form, and more 
silvery in color, than the river trout. In some streams, the 
sea trout are most numerous, in others the river, while in 
other waters the two may be taken side by side, rising to the fly 
with equal eagerness. At certain periods of the summer, 
the sea trout come into the mouths cf the larger rivers with 
the tide in great schools, like mackerel, and feed as greedily, 
all in a school being of the same size, say from one to three 
pounds in weight. At these times nothing can surpass the 
sport afforded to the fly-fisher by the sea trout. One of the 
most vigorous and active of fishes, and with a pair of three- 
pounders on a light rod, the skill of the angler will be taxed 
to the utmost. English writers on angling, Davy, Francis, 
and Pennel, assert that the white trout or salmon trout of 
the tidal rivers of Scotland and Ireland, Salmo trutta, is one 
of the gamest fishes that swims, and I think that his Canadian 
cousin is not at all behind him. 

The habits of the sea trout of Canada (Salmo canadensis 
Smith) appear to vary in different rivers. For instance, the 
Nouvelle, which flows into the Bay of Chalheurs, is a most 
beautiful stream, clear, cold, and swift, and an ideal salmon 
river, formerly abounding with that fish, which are now 
excluded by a large raft of logs near the mouth; there the 
sea trout alone occupy the water. They run very large, 
from two to five pounds; a string of fifteen which I took 
there in 1871, averaged two and a half pounds. In this river 
they lie like salmon in certain pools, and are not found 
elsewhere, and they take the fly under water, as a salmon 
does, and I found the flies with which I had taken salmon 
the week before in the Restigouche, to suit these trout well. 
Their play is peculiar, and unlike that of the river trout, 
and the quality of the fish is superior to that of any river or 
brook trout that I ever tasted, and I have eaten them from 
Lake Superior to Maine, aud from Minnesota to Cape Cod. 

In the Tabusintae, a famous river of New Brunswick, the 
sea trout and river trout are taken from the same pools, in 
about equal numbers. This isa more sluggish stream than 
the Nouvelle, with darker water, and the fish are smaller 
and more numerous, My basket, in a day’s fishing, averaged 
half a pound. In the lower portion of the Restigouche, 
where it flows through open meadows among islands, the 
sea trout abound, though not of large size. In the upper 
waters, about the salmon pools, I found the river trout to 
prevail; in fact so numerous were they, that in casting for 
salmon, the big fly would often be taken by a pound trout, 
so that they became as much of a nusiance as i have found 
the chub in the Adirondacks, when casting for trout. At 
the mouth of a brook opposite our camp I used to cast some- 
times with three flies, and was sure to hook three trout at 
every cast. They were small, about five to the pound, but 
in New Hampshire would be thought good-sized fish of good 
value; here they were a drag, no one would eat trout, 
preferring salmon; so after the first day I turned them all 
loose. 

In the short tidal streams of Prince Edward’s Island, I 
found sea trout in abundance in July, from four ounces to a 
pound in weight, and rising well toa fly. In June they are 
found at the river mouths in abundance and of large size. 

Naturalists tell us that there is no organic difference 
between the Canadian sea trout and the river trout. ‘heir 
teeth, bones, scales and fins are alike, and while I accept 
this statement, as an angler I agree with Mr. Hallock and 
others, that though they may be of the same ‘“‘species,”’ yet 
























that the Canadian sea trout is a good ‘‘variety.” Many 
writers, otherwise well informed, use the words species and 
variety indiscriminately, as if their meaning was the same, 
which is not the case. The definition by Cuvier of the term 
‘‘species” is a ‘‘succession of individuals which reproduces 
and perpetuates itself.” A ‘‘variety” is described as a 
‘“Jesser distinction, which seldom endures beyond the 
temporary causes which occasion it.” 

Thus the horse and the ass are of the same genus, but of 
different species, and if they interbreed, their offspring, the 
mule, is unfertile. The race horse and the dray horse are 
different varieties, caused by man’s devices, and their 
offspring is fertile. So angling writers when they mention 
the taking of bass. sheepshead, and other ‘‘varieties,” should 
call them “species.” 

Some writers have confounded the sea trout of the British 
Islands, Salmo trutia, with the Canadian fish, but although 
similar in habits, they are evidently of different species. 
Professor Storer describes a sea trout of which he procured 
a single specimen in Labrador, under the name of Salmo 
immacu/atus or the ‘‘unspotted trout,” but this clearly differs 
from 8S. canadensis which has red spots like S. fontinalis. 
In “‘Salmonia” the European sea trout is represented as a 
spotted fish, growing to the weight of ten pounds, and Sir 
Humphrey Davy ventures the suggestion that this sea trout, 
S. trutta, is the true typical trout, from which the two or 
three other species of British trout have been evolved, by 
natural causes, difference in food, water, and other accidents. 
As the publication of ‘‘Salmonia” antedates by some twenty- 
five years that of Charles Darwin’s famous book on evolu- 
tion, it would seem that there are two claimants at least for 
the merit of the invention of the hypothesis of evolution, 
Lamark and Davy, prior to that of Darwin. C. 





THE BEST PANFISH OF THE WEST. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of Jan. 15, your correspondent, ‘‘Jay,” has 
struck a note that will certainly interest anglers of the West, 
as well as those of the Middle States, especially those 
who must content themselves with the sport the ‘‘newlight” 
(croppie) affords. For be it understood the black bass in the 
waters of our immediate neighborhood are few and far 
between. 

The ‘‘newlight,” Pomorys annularis, seems to stand the 
draft made upon it better than any fish we have, some having 
been caught here weighing three anda half pounds. Our 
streams in the spring, as well as during seasons of drought, 
are subject continually tou the ravages of seines, drag-nets, 
traps, and dynamite, by whites and blacks, the latter pre- 
ferring the cover of the night so as to extend their nefarious 
work on lands that are posted. Fish laws are entirely out of 
the question, as it is impossible to get a grand jury in Bour- 
bon county to indict any one for seining. People believing 
that when one pays one hundred dollars per acre for farm 
lands, and the creek runs through it, the fish belong to them, 
and they have a right to catch them in any manner and 
when they please. The only question is to catch them, the 
more the better, the quickest way preferred. Last fall our 
creeks dried up to such an extent that for hundreds of yards 
the creek beds were perfectly dry, and as one of our local 
anglers remarked at the time, ‘There was not enough water 
in the mill dam to swim a tadpole.” 

Yesterday, after two days of heavy rain caused a big rise 
in the ak a number of residents turned out to fish with 
drag nets. I examined a basket of one of the returning par- 
ties who had caught a large lot, and found a number of them 
weighing over a pound each. 

Is it not astonishing that this delicious fish, so harassed 
and persecuted, should return to us every spring with swelled 
ranks, and go through the same ‘‘fiery ordeal” without any 
perceptible difference in numbers? 

I do not claim that the ‘‘newlight” (croppie) is a game 
fish. I have used lighter tackle (of my own manufacture) 
than I have seen used in this community for his capture, and 
I believe with suitable implements he would afford more 
sport to those that are willing to catch him in a legitimate 
way than he now does. I am satisfied that Dr. Henshall has 
often met him near his home in Kentucky, and probably 
caught him on a light fly-rod with a cast of flies. 

Tow ‘theld up my hands” for what he has written on 
the black bass, and will hold them up time and again if he 
will favor us with a description of the proper rod and flies 
for the capture of one of ‘‘the best panfish of the West.” 

LitrLe Sanpy, 
Norts Mippuetown, Ky., Jan, 15. 


DRAG AND CLICK REELS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your last issue ‘‘Petra” requests me by name to tell him 
‘‘what is the use of a ~~ and a click in the same reel.” It 
is apparent that he is well aware that both subserve precisely 
the same purpose. 

As it frequently has to others, so the use of this combina 
tion evidently appears to him pretty much like a man going 
quail shooting with two double-barreled shotguns, one over 
each shoulder. Still there is a practical difference between 
the drag and the click, for the former is silent, while the lat- 
ter is not. 

There may be some who at times, when angling, wish no 
tell-tale click to herald their success; while without reason 
for the sacrifice, they are unwilling to forego the music of its 
voice. I understand that this form of reel was designed to 
meet the wants of this class, as well as those of localities 
where the click and drag divide public favor. 

In brief, this combination reel was made to sell. 

‘‘Petra” makes some very timely remarks ir reference to 
correspondence among anglers in your columns. I have ex- 
pressed myself before on this subject, and I now repeat that 
they show a deplorable lack of public spirit among the 
angling fraternity. 

Compared with what there is to be known about the art 
we love so much and its appliances, how scanty is the knowl- 
edge of even the best informed. No single man can by 
sibility do much for its advancement, but by the united 
efforts of all, each contributing something, even though but 
little, great progress is assured. The experience of every 
man is not only of necessity limited, but the experience of 
no two men is precisely the same. Good cannot fail to fol- 
low a public interchange and comparison of these. 

While as a class we are perhaps somewhat prone to theo- 
rize with too little regard for the wholesome check of prac- 
tical experiment, still pure theory is better than absolute 
silence; since if the theorizer will not, some other may apply 
the test and make known theresult. Anything is better than 
absolute stagnation. 
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and skill of old topers, when brought forward to convict for 
violations of the excise law. A casein point. Two years 
ago, two hunters were here at court, one for hounding deer, 
the other for catching trout on thespawning bed. Both were 
old men, old hunters who had run the woods for a quarter 
of a century or more. They were more than indignant; they 
were boiling over with wrath to think they should be so 
treated. The deer killer said (before trial) that whatever ex- 
pense they made him he would pay in deer skins at twenty- 
five cents each. The writer labored with him like a mission- 
ary. First he advised him not to sell his deer skins at 
twenty-five cents each,as they would undoubtedly bring 
more. Then he told him that the St. Lawrence Game Club 
had over 300 members and meant business. That when he 
started out to kill all those deer they would send twomen to 
watch him. Next, that they were protecting those deer 
much more for his interest than their own. That while no 
member of the club was likely to hunt more than two weeks 
at most in a season—and many of them would not at all—he 
could and would spend most of four months in the woods, 
either guiding at $3 per day (and where was his trade when 
the game was all killed?) or hunting for market. Finally, 
that being the case, they wanted him to help them protect 
the game. They much preferred him as an ally rather than 
an enemy; but in any case they would try to enforce the law 
against any and every violator. 

This brought out his companion, who ‘‘pitched into” the 
writer rough shod, as he was leaving the dining room of 
his hotel. He ‘‘went for” the gameclub, which was making 
a poor backwoodsman cost and trouble while it winked at 
its own members who killed deer out of season. The fol- 
lowing dialogue took place: 

The Writer (taking out notebook and pencil)—‘‘Please give 
me the name of this member. I will place the matter in the 
district-attorney’s hands within an hour. We will make an 
example of this man; we will convict him on your testi- 
mony.” 

Woodsman—‘‘Guess not. I know a gentleman when I 
meet him, and I don’t go back on him, either.” 

Writer—‘‘You have made the assertion that a member of the 
club of which I am a member has violated the game law. I 
do not know who you mean. Now I expect you to give me 
his name, or I must believe you are not speaking the truth.” 

By this time there was a crowd around, and seeing he 
must either tell or back down, he said, ‘‘Well, if you want 
to know, it is Mr. —— of ——.” 

Writer—‘* When did he kill the deer?” 

W oodsman—‘‘Last July.” 

Writer—‘‘What time in July?” 

Woodsman—‘‘Oh, I couldn’t tell.” 

Writer—‘‘You can surely tell whether it was the first, 
middle, or last of the month?” 

Woodsman—‘‘It was about the middle.” 

Writer—‘‘Where were they killed?” 

Woodsman—*‘On the Ialet.” 

Writer—‘“‘Very well, I will plaee this in the hands of the 
district-attorney immediately, and you will be expected to 
testify in the case.” 

Woodsman—‘‘Oh, I don’t know anything about it; you 
can’t prove anything by me.” 

This conversation was repeated to Assistant District Attor- 
ney Hale within an hour, and he interviewed the woodsman, 
who stoutly denied knowing anything about the matter. 
The Grand Jury had adjourned for the term, else we would 
have handed him over to it at once. Then we decided to 
try to get enough out of him to base a complaint upon and 
bring the matter before a justice. To that end the writer 
questioned him again, but he would tell nothing. Then we 
told him that unless he would give us the desired informa- 
tion we would surely bring him before the next Grand Jury. 
As he lived over thirty miles away, this was not pleasant. 
Then he took it all back, said he didn’t know as Mr —— 
was a member of the club, and didn’t know as he had ever 
killed a deer. In fact, the person named was not a member 
of the club. We believe he did kill deer (two), and that the 
woodsman knew it. Now, this long-winded story has been 
written to show how hard it is to convict in most cases, and 
that of all amendments needed to the game laws, such a one 
as will enable us to convict on such evidence as would be 
taken as proof in any other matter is the one most needed. 

There have been many convictions in St. Lawrence county 
during the past two years and many more have been kept 
from violating the law through fear. Our assistant district 
attorney, Mr. L. P. Hale, has worked faithfully, and much 
of our success is due to his able efforts. But one game 
keeper and a few men who have little time to spare and 
whose only remuneration is the feeling that they have saved 
a few deer, for some city sportsman perhaps, cannot guard 
several hundred miles of wilderness so well but what some 
game will be killed out of season, or by hounding. 

Again, some things that are legal strike us unpleasantly. 
For instance, a gentleman living in an Eastern city leased 
last year, a mile square, covering a certain lake some forty 
miles from here. is guide looked after it to some extent 
early in the season, and while the party was in the woods on 
their annual hunt the guide (?) sent a considerable quantity 
of jerked venison out and sold it. The party killed all they 
could use, all they could carry home, and some to sell and 
help pay expenses, while many residents of St. Lawrence 
county who have spent both time and money to protect the 
— had only salt pork in camp. Still we will continue to 

o our duty and hope the time will come when by proper 
amendment to the law a resident of another State will have 
to take his chances with the rest of us. 

A TRUSTEE OF THE St. LAWRENCE GAME CLUB. 
Canton, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACK DEER HOUNDING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


I wish to record my vote on the right side in this discus- 
sion of game protection, particularly that of deer. 

It is about twenty-five years since I killed my first deer. 
It was in October. 1 was trapping for mink and one day 
my route lay past a little pond. I stopped on its bank to 
view it with an eye to business, when I caught sight of a 
deer’s head among the weeds, a couple of rods from shore 
and perhaps five from where I stood. The ‘‘boy” didn’t 
have buck fever, didn’t miss his mark, but went home (only 
& mile) to tell his father and get help to tote in the game. 
Why was that deer hiding in the almost ice cold water? 
That was what I wondered, and then I remembered that half 
an hour before I reached the pond, I had heard hounds 
partly in thatdirection. This explained it. Well, in those days 
we used to kill a deer whenever we wanted it—if we could. 
Hunters hunted in the fall for market, the best of them kill- 
ing fifty to sixty during the season. That season being until 
Jan. 1 with one month more in which to dispose of their 
venison. And right here is where I want you to stick a peg. 
The law allowed them to kill only until Jan. 1. See a 
hunter Dec. 31 and ask him how many deer he had killed 
and he would say, ‘‘Fifty, but I have only got thirty drawn 
out of the woods, the rest are in beyond the Inlet and I have 
to wait for it to freeze.” That hunter would go back into 
the woods and wait for the river to freeze, and if he could 
kill twenty more deer during the month of January he would, 
indeed, have the fifty first claimed. And the ‘‘peg” is this, 
whatever time is given to dispose of venison, after Dec. 1, 
will be used by most hunters to kill more. 

In those days, twenty to twenty-five years ago, if a man 
killed a deer in summer, his neighbors were likely to get a 
large share of the meat. He was careful to kill only a buck, 
and many a doe has gone free from under the muzzle of the 
hunter’s ritle ‘‘because she might have fawns, you know.” 

Then sportsmen came and hired these hunters for guides. 
They paid liberally for services, and their guides tried to 
please them. This was often by helping them kill more 
game than was needed. So as the years oo by, as the 
sportsmen became more numerous, the deer became less, 
until it was necessary to ‘‘protect” them. 

We may here consider the relative destructiveness of the 
different modes of hunting. First, still-hunting. This 
method is very destructive at certain seasons with skilled hun- 
ters on the trail. Confine bunting altogether to still-hunting 
and less deer will be killed than now; but nine-tenths of them 
will be killed by the backwoodsman and will be sold in mar- 
ket. The sportsman may get the other tenth, but is not 
likely to do so, as he will not care to be in the woods at the 
season (after snowfalls) when success by this method is pos- 
sibie. 

Now we will ‘‘float” for them. Deer are both wary and 
stupid. I have been at a pond a mile long and half a mile 
wide, where you could not open a light without having a 
deer “‘blow” and run if anywhere near the water. Again [ 
have paddled a boat within twenty feet of one. Now a 
person can’t go floating anywhere in the woods, he must have 
a body of water, a sluggish stream, a pond or lake, and one 
frequented by deer. That obtained, he must manage to be 
at a certain place at the same time the deer is. Now deer do 
not come to water every night. There are but few real 
good nights in the season for floating. Night number one 
is cold, number two the moon shines, number three the wind 
blows hard, number four a wolf or panther has been about, 
number five—well, number five is all right, and if the hun- 
ter is patient, careful, and a good shot, and his guide does 
his part, there is venison in camp next morning. 

Taking everything into consideration, no method of hunt- 
ing gives the deer so many chances for its life as floating. 

Now for hounding. No matter what the season, no 
matter where the locality, no matter what the day, whether 
hot or cold, wet or dry, when the hound is put out the deer 
must go, and go it will for the nearest body of water, where 
the sportsman or market-hunter is waiting for his victim. 
Any one can kill the poor, tired creature then. If he can’t 
shoot well enough, his guide can row him up near enough 
so he can beat its brains out with anoar. The victim stunds 
no chance whatever for its life. In still-hunting the hunter 
may break a twig with his foot; a quick motion of the hand 
or a puff of wind may give the deer its life at the last 
moment. In flouting, the paddle may strike the boat or 
something in the water, or the boat may go rasping through 
some rushes, the light may be dim or a dozen other things 
account for the salt pork eaten in camp next morning. Only 
the hound, with his keen scent and fleet limbs, is sure, for in 
winter the deer will seek the open water of rapids, and often, 
if the hunter is not waiting for him, will be drawn under the 
ice by the current. : 

Probably quite as many are killed by hounding that the 
hunters do not get as by any other method. 

Hounding is prohibited in St. Lawrence county and we 
try to enforce the law. We are aided by a State game 
keeper who has several hundred miles of stream and lake 
to look after and can’t be everywhere at once, We need 
two more on the north side of the woods. We are educat- 
ing the people and building up a public sentiment in favor 
of protection. Many members of our club were non-observ- 
ers of the law a few years ago. Many more give us their 

sympathy and money who never killed a deer and never ex- 
pect to. They give it because they believe in this protection 
for the public good. 

The law should prohibit hounding all over the State. The 
law should be so worded as to make proof and therefore 
conviction easier. You can hang a man on circumstantial 
evidence, but you can’t so convict a man of violation of the 
game law, be it ever so plain a case. Asan example, I was 
at Cranberry Lake early in September, ’82. Our party (two 
and guide) had been in the woods two weeks and had killed 
one deer, and one dog caught in the act of running deer. 
One afternoon while at Bishop’s hotel the little steamer came 
up from the foot of the lake and had on board a gentleman 
(albeit that a violator of the laws of the land should be called 
a gentleman), four or five guides and five hounds. On the 
deck of the boat was a very large doe with a single bullet hole 
in the back of the head, There was not one chance ina million 
but that that deer was killed forward of the dogs on the 
basin below thelake. Yet no court would convict on that 
evidence. The matter was laid before the assistant district 
attorney two days later, and though we could not hope to 
convict we tried another scheme that worked pretty well. 
We had the parties in court so often during the next month 
that we broke up the gang. 

ain, one hunter will not go back on another. They re- 
it as dishonorable to do so, and men who are members 
of Christian churches will evade questions with the cheek 




















































































Editor Forest and Stream: 


I was very glad to see the editorial in relation to the preser- 
vation of the deer in the Adirondack woods which appeared 
in your last week’s issue. There doubtless will be opposition 
to the measure, to meet which we must consider the subject 
practically in its effects upon the parties most interested— 
the sportsmen’s guides and resident population. The feel- 
ings of the deer hogs are not worthy of consideration. Their 
instincts are so cruel, their appetitss so brutal, they can only 
be restrained by the strong arm of the law. 

The sportsmen visit the woods for health and recreation, 
and the presence of game is the strong attraction. That re- 
moved, they will seek other grounds. The guides and resi- 
dents depend upon the sportsmen for their livelihood, and 
will be the greatest sufferers if the tide of travel turns in 
other directions. No one will dispute these statements. It 
all hinges, therefore, on the presence of game, which is grow- 
ing less and less every year. Netting, night lines and fish- 
ing on the spawning beds are destroying the fish, and hound- 
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ing is rapidly thinning out the deer, and it is folly to refuse 
to see it. 

Old visitors to the woods, old residents and guides, have 
all told me that it wasa common sight at any time to see 
deer feeding on the sloughs and water courses opening upon 
any of the well-known lakes. A sunset shot was always ob- 
tainable as the deer came to water. Such a thing is now un- 
heard of except insome parts of St. Lawrence county, where 
hounding has been prohibited for several years. The Sara- 
nac Lake country formerly abounded in deer and the waters 
in fish. The river between the lower lake and Round Lake 
was a choice spot. You might hunt there now until the 
crack of doom without success unless you have dogs out. 
The shores of Raquette River were thought to be deep in 
the woods, and it was not necessary to go so far to get game. 
Now you will never see a deer on the river unless it has been 
driven there by dogs. Each year the deer seem to be further 
back, and long, tedious journeys are required to reach the 
supposed desirable spots, and even then success is not assured. 
The only reason for this is the incessant hounding. Stop 
that, and the whole region will be as before—a sportsmen’s 
paradise. To prove this I will relate the following incident: 
A certain portion of the woods not far distant from one of 
the large hotels, had been abandoned by hunting parties for 
several years, as the deer had been either killed or driven 
away, and a dog had not been through there for a good 
while. Last year a guide went in and found any number of 
deer, which were slaughtered in the usual way. 

Guides who understand their work rarely hunt the same 
ground er for several days. They change it, and in- 
variably find that the quiet has encouraged the deer to come 
back. Think what the result would be if a hound’s voice 
was never heard. Under the present practice fawns are as 
liable to be driven as large deer, in fact more so, as their 
restlessness gives the dog more chances of striking a trail. 
If fortunate enough to throw the dog off and also escape the 
bullet of his master, it is likely to die of exhaustion. Wet 
does are driven from their fawns, and after long runs, 
thoroughly heated, take to water to mect their death, if not 
by the hands of man, in the sudden chill to their lacteal 
glands; and thus the voice of the hound becomes as fatal as 
the rifle of the hunter. By killing the does and fawns the 
source of supply is destroyed, and the end comes very 
quickly. 

The true sportsman cannot bear the present method, it is 
only tolerated because, while it exists, nothing else can be 
done. Some of us endeavor to be as decent about it as pos- 
sible, and refuse to shoot at a less distance than seventy-five 
or one hundred yards, preferring to let the deer goif we 
can’t hit it at that distance. This, however, dves not palli- 
ate the viciousness of the method, it only soothes the con- 
science of the individual. We will be more than glad to 
co-operate in securing the passage of the law prohibiting 
hounding, and in the enforcement of it afterward. 

The guides will themselves support such a law, as there 
are but a few who uphold the use of dogs, and as a rule they 
are but little account. The dog is expensive to buy, expen- | 
sive to keep, a burden to transport and a constant cause of 
anxiety, if he does not return at night after a hunt. They 
are constantly being lost or stolen, or something else is hap- 
pening to them which renders them a nuisance. If a man 
loses his dog he spends several days in search of him, which 
is necessarily a loss either to the employer or the employed, 
A guide without a good dog in the fall of the year would 
find it difficult, [ might say impossible, to obtain employ- 
ment. Think of it, a first-class woodsman cannot make his 
knowledge avail him anything unless he has a dog, and then 
he is only on an equality with a less desirable man who has 
perhaps a better dog. Dispense with the hounds, and a 
guide’s knowledge of woodcraft becomes his stock in trade, 
he who has the most secures the largest custom. From what 
I know I believe there will not be any more earnest sup- 
porters of the measure than the guides. 

Suppose the present conditions changed, and for two or 
three years a dog has not been seen. The does and fawns, 
unworried by dogs and spared by man, have multiplied and 
grown. Take your rifle, you need not go far, your success 
now depends on your prowess, every sense must be on the 
alert, the eye must cover every object, the ear be alive to 
every sound, and the feet must learn where to tread. Your 
quarry has the best of it, as he sees and hears further than 
you, and besides has his wonderful nose to warn him of your 
approach. As the sportsman should, you are giving him a 
chance to use the powers that nature has endowed him with. 
It is pitting your skill against his instincts, each having the 
fullest swing. How great your pride, then, if you can drop 
him as he bounds away, startled out of his bed, which you 
have approached within easy rifle shot. Is it not more manly 
than potting the poor creature as you would a calf in a pen? 
The recollections of such an experience are lived over and 
over, and the thrill of pleasure which filled every moment 
will cause your blood to tingle for years oan -— 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


In the name of every sportsman who visits the Adiron- 
dacks for deer hunting I protest against any such backward 
movement. Of course most of the venison sold in New 
York comes from the West, but only those who live on the 
railroads that run back into the woods, as I do, know how 
many deer are sent to the markets from the Adirondacks. 
The Jaw that none shall be killed in December is a dead 
letter as long as hunters have that month to dispose of them 
in. The day before Christmas seven large deer were taken 
through this village. They showed every evidence of hav- 
ing been killed during the previous week. Our game pro- 
tective association was powerless in the matter, and dared 
not swear out a warrant, because the proof that the deer 
were killed this month would be well-nigh impossible to 
obtain. 

Parties who were in the woods around here during 
Christmas week tell me that in swamps and among ever- 
greens the snow was nearly waist deep, and personally 
showing how much deeper the snow north of Lake Pleas- 
ant is than here, I fully believe that those deer were yarded 
after the rain and crust of the 20th, butchered and marketed 
under the law that professedly was forever to stop winter 
killing. The secretary of our game protective associ- 
ation has written to all the game ciubs we can learn of 
around the Adirondacks, asking them to combine with 
us in getting a change in the law, so that while the cities can 
have their Western venison for the holidays, the temptation 
of crust-killing will be removed from our guides by a law 
that forbids the carcasses of any deer killed in this State 
being held in possession after Dec. 1. Such a law would 


arm every sportsman around the Adirondacks, and sto 
what [this year has proved a veritable slaughter, as 
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ieve that more deer have been killed and sent to market 
pee snow came, than were killed during the opcn months. 
What Gen. Sherman says in his hatchery report of the 
poaching tendencies of most of the inhabitants of southern 
Hamilton county is certainly true, but they are not so 
bad now as they used to be, and such a law as I advo- 
cate would stop another bad failing of theirs. The game 
constable of this section promised us to watch them this 
ast month. If he accomplished anything, we have not 
eard of it, but we hope to get a report from him soon 
that may tell another story. M. 8S. Norturvp. 


Jonnstown, N. Y. s tee 


Hunting deer with dogs has been absolutely forbidden in 
all the towns of Washington county by the Board of Super- 
visors, who also legalized the shooting or otherwise killing of 
dogs while chasing or tracking deer. The residents of Dres- 
den, Fort Ann and Putnam will see to it that the latter part 
of the enactment is fully obeyed, both by their neighbors and 


outsiders. 





We have for distribution a printed petition to abolish deer 
hounding in the Adirondacks. It will be sent to any one 
who will secure signatures. The petition reads as follows: 


To the Honorable, the Legislature of the State of New York: 

We, the undersigned, residents of the county of 7 
Bw. ¥., respectfully petition that Chapter 543 of Laws of 1874, 
entitled ‘‘An act forthe preservation of moose, wild deer, 
birds, fish and other game,” be so amended as to absolutely 
prohibit the chasing, running and hunting of moose and wild 
deer with dogs, at any season of the year, on the ground that 
such chasing, — and hunting with dogs is very destruc- 
tive to such game and is rapidly destroying the same. 





OPEN RIFLE SIGHTS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The greatest obstacle in the way of rifle shooters, who 
have reached that age when spectacles are necessary, is their 
inability to see their sights and draw a bead, as in younger 

ears. 
- While a man at fifty can do nearly or quite as well 
with globe sights as ever, he finds himself all at sea with 
open sights of the usual kind. The Lyman sight, which 
supplies a long-felt want, while it is practically an open 
sight, would be ruled out of most country matches with all 
other aperture sights. 

[ have used an open sight, with which a shooter of 
tifty can do better work than he could with the old kind at 
thirty. Such, at least, is my own experience. 

The back sight should be as near the eye as possible—close 
up like a peep sight, straight across the top, the notch simply 
a perpendicular slot of uniform width, one-fiftieth wide and 
three-fiftieths deep. The front sight must be black, of 
usual height (one-eighth to three-sixteenths) and the thick- 
ness of a dime, which may vary according to the distance 
they are apart. 

In looking through them the notch will assume the shape 
of a half circle, and have a dim twilight look, through which 
the front sight can be clearly defined on a white object. 
The effect is very similar to that of globe sights. A square 
white target, in size about 5 to 6 inches for 50 yards, 10 
inches for 100 yards, will be found to give the best results, 
the advantage being in favor of large targets, as the center 
can be as easily located as on a small one, and will enable 
the marksman to hold for wind, etc., a great help in the 
absence of wind gauges. SKEPTIC. 

MICHIGAN. 








January Doeeine.—A correspondent writes from Alder 
Bend, Clinton county, this State, under date of Jan. 16: 
‘The woods about Chazy and Chateaugay lakes are full of 
deer-hounders to-day.” 


County Laws.—Will our correspondents favor us with 
copies of county or other local laws relating to game or fish? 


Texas.—El Paso, Jan. 13.—Wildfow] shooting is good 
here. The large game is growing scarce.—G. W. B. 


Sea and River Sishing. 


LARGE CATFISH AND PIKE. 


I URING the days of the Pennsylvania Canal, Leesburg, 

Pa., was a famous fishing place for Pittsburgh gen- 

— and being easy of access, some splendid sport was 
ad. 

Col. Ulam kept a hotel, at which all the sportsmen stopped. 
The largest fish caught by any was a catfish of 100 pounds, 
and shortly after, by another party, one of 50 pounds. The 
big pike mentioned some time ago by ‘‘Little Sandy,” was 
caught by a party from Pittsburgh, who came annually about 
the time the leaves began to fall to trail for pike, and loud] 
was their coming hailed by the boys, as it meant many a dol- 
lar for getting bait. 

Among them was Col. , and Messrs. Douglas and 
Mr. Gray. They had agreed to fish till a certain hour, when 
the side getting the least weight of fish was to pay for the 
trip. On the last day the side headed by Col. was 
badly left, a fact that made the Colonel very blue. So he 
got a fine lot of chubs and went up to Keontts Point 
for a last trial. Floating down the slackwater in his cop- 
per boat, he hooked a monster pike just opposite where 
D. B. Ashbaugh now lives, and after about three hours’ #ard 
fighting safely landed him. 

This was triumph enough for one day, so putting a stick 
through the fish’s gills he shouldered him up and marched 
proudly into town with the tail of the fish dragging on the 
ground. A scale was procured, and the pike on being 
weighed put the Colonel’s side far ahead of the others, who 
had, by reason of the lucky catch, to pay for the trip. 

At that time this slack water was the home of a fish locally 
known as the “whitefish,” which for table qualities was 
sought for far and near. lt was somewhat like a bass, but 
smaller-mouthed aud deeper through from the back. It was 
a magnificent biter on small minnows, but not game. I have 
gone out when a boy with my uncles or grandfather and 
had royal sport with this fish. One morning in particular I 
caught five while uncle was fixing his rod and line. 














Here, by the way, is a good pike, too. One morning 


grandfather had come down to the river to wait for a packet- 


boat due, to apprise the captain that his wife was sick. See- 
ing the wake of a large fish coming toward him, he sat 
perfectly still, but the fish turned and went back. In a few 


. 
Fa 


minutes he saw it again, when it came to shore and got 
among some locust brush and became entangled, when the 
old man sprang on it, and getting one hand in its gills and 
the other under its body he carried it to the towing path and 
laid down across his fish, thus holding it until it exhausted 
itself. This fish when swung from his shoulder touched 
the ground. 














for, and many more from this fisherman’s paradise now 
passed away forever, by reason of the breaking of the dam. 





sion by anglers. The best method I have tried is as follows: 






enough to burn it on, so as to form a smooth§ even coat of 
















N. J.; “P. R.,” Ft. Garry, Manitoba; ‘‘M. A. R.,” Yuma, 
Falls, N. ¥.; ‘‘Amateur,” Somerset, Pa.; ‘‘W. T.,” Ripon, 


Machias, Me.; **Pete,” Sing Sing, N. Y.; ‘‘A. T. 8.,’ 


ground, and secondly, that anglers, as a fraternity, are not 
the selfish beings that some persons take them to be. 





that the Canadian sea trout is a good ‘‘variety.” Many 
writers, otherwise well informed, use the words species and 
variety indiscriminately, as if their meaning was the same, 
which is not the case. The definition by Cuvier of the term 
‘‘species” is a ‘‘succession of individuals which reproduces 
and — itself.” A ‘‘variety” is described as a 
‘Jesser distinction, which seldom endures beyond the 
temporary causes which occasion it.” 

Thus the horse and the ass are of the same genus, but of 
different species, and if they interbreed, their offspring, the 
mule, is unfertile. The race horse and the dray horse are 
different varieties, caused by man’s devices, and their 
offspring is fertile. So angling writers when they mention 
the taking of bass, sheepshead, and other ‘‘varieties,” should 
call them ‘‘species.” 

Some writers have confounded the sea trout of the British 
Islands, Salmo trutta, with the Canadian fish, but although 
similar in habits, they are evidently of different species. 
Professor Storer describes a sea trout of which he procured 
a single specimen in Labrador, under the name of Salmo 
immaculatus or the ‘‘unspotted trout,” but this clearly differs 
from 8S. canadensis which has red spots like S. fontinalis. 
In “‘Salmonia” the European sea trout is represented as a 
spotted fish, growing to the weight of ten pounds, and Sir 
Humphrey Davy ventures the suggestion that this sea trout, 
S. trutta, is the true typical trout, from which the two or 
three other species of British trout have been evolved, by 
natural causes, difference in food, water, and other accidents. 
As the publication of ‘‘Salmonia” antedates by some twenty- 
five years that of Charles Darwin’s famous book oa evolu- 
tion, it would seem that there are two claimants at least for 
the merit of the invention of the hypothesis of evolution, 
Lamark and Davy, prior to that of Darwin. 8. C. C. 

























These are not ‘‘fish” stories but facts that can be vouched 


WiLt MonTGoMERY. 


SNELLING HOOKS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
Under the caption of ‘Snell, Snood and Gimp,” ‘J. W. 
T.” brings up a question well worthy of a thorough discus- 


LEECHBURG, Pa. 


Grasp the hook by the bend in a pair of pliers, and heat the 
tapered end of the hook in the flame of a spirit lamp till it 
will melt wax readily. Then give it a coating by rubbing it 
on a lump of shoemaker’s wax. The hook should be hot 


wax. Then tie on snell in the usual way with waxed silk 
thread and finish with shellac. An occasional coat of shel- 
lac will preserve them till worn out. They will never slip. 
The object of using the pliers is not only to prevent burn- 
ing the fingers, but to prevent the heat drawing the temper of 
the hook above where it is grasped by the pliers. N. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Will you allow me, through your columns, to return 
thanks to the many kind friends who have auswered my 
queries as regards snelling, etc. Lack of time forbid my 
answering them personally, or rather, individually, and [ 
trust they will accept this public acknowledgment of their 
kindness shown to an entire stranger. Incidentally, the 
locality of their replies shows the wide circulation of Forest 
AND STREAM. Look at this list: 

“ ©.,” Ft. Spokane, W. T.; ‘‘A. K. H.,” Bergen, 


THE BEST PANFISH OF THE WEST. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of Jan. 15, your correspondent, ‘‘Jay,” has 
struck a note that will certainly interest anglers of the West, 
as well as those of the Middle States, especially those 
who must content themselves with the sport the ‘“‘newlight” 
(croppie) affords. For be it understood the black bess in the 
waters of our immediate neighborhood are few and far 
between. 

The ‘“‘newlight,” Pom@®ys annularis, seems to stand the 
draft made upon it better than any fish we have, some having 
been caught here weighing three anda half pounds. Our 
streams in the spring, as well as during seasons of drought, 
are subject continually to the ravages of seines, drag-nets, 
traps, and dynamite, by whites and blacks, the latter pre- 
ferring the cover of the night so as to extend their nefarious 
work on lands that are posted. Fish laws are entirely out of 
the question, as it is impossible to get a grand jury in Bour- 
bon county to indict any one for seining. People believing 
that when one pays one hundred dollars per acre for farm 
lands, and the creek runs through it, the fish belong to them, 
and they have a right to catch them in any manner and 
when they please. The only question is to catch them, the 
more the better, the quickest way preferred. Last fall our 
creeks dried up to such an extent that for hundreds of yards 
the creek beds were perfectly dry, and as one of our local 
anglers remarked at the time, ‘‘There was not enough water 
in the mill dam to swim a tadpole.” 

Yesterday, after two days of heavy rain caused a big rise 
in the creeks, a number of residents turned out to fish with 
drag nets. I examined a basket of one of the returning par- 
ties who had caught a large lot, and found a number of them 
weighing over a pound each. 

Is it not astonishing that this delicious fish, so harassed 
and persecuted, should return to us every spring with swelled 
ranks, and go through the same ‘‘fiery ordeal” without any 
perceptible difference in numbers? 

I do not claim that the ‘‘newlight” (croppie) is a game 
fish. I have used lighter tackle (of my own manufacture) 
than I have seen used in this community for his capture, and 
I believe with suitable implements he would afford more 
sport to those that are willing to catch him in a legitimate 
way than he now does. I am satisfied that Dr. Henshall has 
often met bim near his home in Kentucky, and probably 
caught him on a light fly-rod with a cast of flies. 

ao ‘held up my hands” for what he has written on 
the black bass, and will hold them up time and again if he 
will favor us with a description of the proper rod and flies 
for the capture of one of ‘‘the best panfish of the West.” 

LirtLE Sanpy. 


Arizona; “F.K.,” San Felipe, Col.; ‘‘B. A. N.,” Mahlon, 
Iowa; “‘F. S. P.,” Denver, Cal.; A. N. Cheney, Glens 


Wis.: ‘“‘R. N.,” St. Johns, Newfoundlavd; “S. H. J.,” 
Mankato, Minn.: ‘“H. H.,” Dalton, Ga.; ““R. S. O.,” 


N. C.; E. A. Leopold, Norristown, Pa. 
Which proves two things. First, as I said before, that 
ForREst AND STREAM ‘‘spreads itself” over a great deal of 


“Shake,” brothers; and I hope a kind Providence may 
some time allow us to ‘‘wet a line” together. 
H. P. Urrorp. 
CassELTon, D. T. 


SEA TROUT FISHING. 


_ observant angler, as he casts his flies over the rivers 

of Canada which flow into the ocean, will notice a 
marked difference in the habits, form, and color of the trout 
of those waters, and the native fishermen wili tell him that 
these are sea trout and those are river trout. The sea trout 
run larger in size, are more slender in form, and more 
silvery in color, than the river trout. In some streams, the 
sea trout are most numerous, in others the river, while in 
other waters the two may be taken side by side, rising to the fly 
with equal eagerness. At certain periods of the summer, 
the sea trout come into the mouths cf the larger rivers with 
the tide in great schools, like mackerel, and feed as greedily, 
all in a school being of the same size, say from one to three 
pounds in weight. At these times nothing can surpass the 
sport afforded to the fly-fisher by the sea trout. One of the 
most vigorous and active of fishes, and with a pair of three- 
pounders on a light rod, the skill of the angler will be taxed 
to the utmost. English writers on angling, Davy, Francis, 
and Pennel, assert that the white trout or salmon trout of 
the tidal rivers of Scotland and Ireland, Salmo trutta, is one 
of the gamest fishes that swims, and I think that his Canadian 
cousin is not at all behind him. 

The habits of the sea trout of Canada (Salmo canadensis 
Smith) appear to vary in different rivers. For instance, the 
Nouvelle, which flows into the Bay of Chalheurs, is a most 
beautiful stream, clear, cold, and swift, and an ideal salmon 
river, formerly abounding with that fish, which are now 
excluded by a large raft of logs near the mouth; there the 
sea trout alone occupy the water. They run very large, 
from two to five pounds; a string of fifteen which I took 
there in 1871, averaged two and a half pounds. In this river 
they lie like salmon in certain pools, and are not found 
elsewhere, and they take the fly under water, as a salmon 
does, and I found the flies with which I had taken salmon 
the week before in the Restigouche. to suit these trout well. 
Their play is peculiar, and unlike that of the river trout, 
and the quality of the fish is superior to that of any river or 
brook trout that I ever tasted, and I have eaten them from 
Lake Superior to Maine, and from Minnesota to Cape Cod. 

In the Tabusintae, a famous river of New Brunswick, the 
sea trout and river trout are taken from the same pools, in 
about equal numbers, This is a more sluggish stream than 
the Nouvelle, with darker water, and the fish are smaller 
and more numerous. My basket, in a day’s fishing, averaged 
half a pound. In the lower portion of the Restigouche, 
where it flows through open meadows among islands, the 
sea trout abound, though not of Jarge size. In the upper 
waters, about the salmon pools, I found the river trout to 
prevail; in fact so numerous were they, that in casting for 
salmon, the big fly would often be taken by a pound trout, 
so that they became as much of a nusiance as I have found 
the chub in the Adirondacks, when casting for trout. At 
the mouth of a brook opposite our camp I used to cast some- 
times with three flies, and was sure to hook three trout at 
every cast. They were small, about five to the pound, but 
in New Hampshire would be thought good-sized fish of good 
value: here they were a drag, no one would eat trout, 
peers salmon; so after the first day I turned them all 

oose. 

In the short tidal streams of Prince Edward’s Island, I 
found sea trout in abundance in July, from four ounces to a 
pound in weight, and rising well toa fly. In June they are 
found at the river mouths in abundance and of large size. 

Naturalists tell us that there is no organic difference 
between the Canadian sea trout and the river trout. ‘Their 
teeth, bones, scales and fins are alike, and while I accept 
this statement, as an angler I agree with Mr. Hallock and 
others, that though they may be of the same ‘‘species,” yet 


NorTH MIDDLETOWN, Ky., Jan, 15. 


DRAG AND CLICK REELS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your last issue ‘‘Petra” requests me by name to tell him 
‘‘what is the use of a drag and a click in the same reel.” It 
is apparent that he is well aware that both subserve precisely 
the same purpose. 

As it frequently has to others, so the use of this combina 
tion evidently appears to him pretty much like a man going 
quail shooting with two double-barreled shotguns, one over 
each shoulder. Still there is a practical difference between 
the drag and the click, for the former is silent, while the lat- 
ter is not. 

There may be some who at times, when angling, wish no 
tell-tale click to herald their success; while without reason 
for the sacrifice, they are unwilling to forego the music of its 
voice. I understand that this form of reel was designed to 
meet the wants of this class, as well as those of localities 
where the click and drag divide public favor. 

In brief, this combination reel was made to sell. 

‘‘Petra”” makes some very timely remarks in reference to 
correspondence among anglers in your columns. I have ex- 
pressed myself before on this subject, and I now repeat that 
they show a deplorable lack of public spirit among the 
angling fraternity. 

‘ompared with what there is to be known about the art 
we love so much and its appliances, how scanty is the knowl- 
edge of even the best informed. No single man can by 
sibility do much for its advancement, but by the united 
efforts of all, each contributing something, even though but 
little, great progress is assured. The experience of every 
man is not only of necessity limited, but the experience of 
no two men is precisely the same. Good cannot fail to fol- 
low a public interchange and comparison of these. 

While as a class we are perhaps somewhat prone to theo- 
rize with too little regard for the wholesome check of prac- 
tical experiment, still pure theory is better than absolute 
silence; since if the theorizer will not, some other may apply 
the test and make known theresult, Anything is better than 
absolute stagnation, 
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The harvest is everywhere abundant, but, alas! the glean- 
ers are few. 
‘‘Petra” sensibly remarks that ‘‘an excellent way to bring 
as a, ndence is to ask questions.” 
nless 


on any angling subject may therein make their wants 
—— aod that all who have light on the matter may re- 
apond. 

[ will therefore ask a question: ‘ 

Who has had practice in working aluminum-bronze, and 
how does it solder, file, turn, behave between a forming- 
punch and die, and draw into tubing? 

[am informed that a pew process of production has re- 
duced the value of aluminum from $1.25 an ounce to some- 
thing like 50 cents a pound. The low specific-gravity of 
this metal (2.60) is offset by its softness, lack of stiffness and 
elasticity, solubility in alkaline solutions, and its refusal to 
solder. Alone, therefore, I think it merits little attention 
from the angler. But its alloys with copper are quite an- 
other matter. Aluminum-bronze—10 parts aluminum to 90 
parts copper—is said by some authorities to be the most 
rigid metal known. It is of a red-gold color, tarnishes with 
reluctance, is somewhat lighter than brass or german-silver, 
and will solder. Unless there is some unexpected difficulty 
in working it, it should be invaluable for reels and rod- 
trimmings, its greater stiffness rendering it superior to 
german-silver, while it is, or soon will be, much cheaper. 

One gentleman informs me that it is liable to crack at the 
solder-joint during the process of drawing into tubes; while 

‘ another says it stands the much more crucial test of stretch- 
ing on a mandrel perfectly well. I should be much pleased 
to hear from some one with extended experience in working 
this alloy, since both of the gentlemen alluded to gave but 
the result-of a single isolated experiment. 

Some experiments with phosphor-bronze have so occupied 
my scanty leisure, that I have been as yet unable to try the 
aluminum-bronze myself: but I hope soon to take it in hand, 
and then should of course like the guidance of what others 
have done. 

I might say while on the subject, that these experiments 
with phosphor-bronze, while not as yet decisive, are still full 
of promise. 1] have made two reels from it, and am about 
to test it in ferrules. When a conclusion is reached, should 
it be worth publishing, you wiil probably hear from me. 

NRY P. WELLS 
New York, Jan. 8 





A CHALLENGE TO FLY-CASTERS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I respectfully ask you whether there are any two men iu 
the United States that can cast a fly further than I or my 
son Thomas. As I am anxious to see this challenge taken 
up, 1 am willing to throw on stream or pond, as made by 
nature, from two different positions; that is, we throwing 
with them from points chosen by them, and they in return 
throwing from points chosen by us, adding total casts made. 

Harry PricHaRD 
New Yor, Jan. 21. 


THE MOST KILLING FLIES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In ashort notein your issue of Jan. 15 ‘‘Poke o’-Moonshine” 
touches on the point of names for artificial flies and gives 
the first public how] about the way in which all but the 
most prominent flies are named differently by different deal- 
ers. Many flies are burdened with half a dozen names; 
sometimes there is the slightest difference of a thread, which, 
as your correspondent says, a trout would never see, but it 
does not amount to anything. We read of flies, in almost 
every article on fly-fishing, which we never heard of before, 
and which no one but asmall circle knows of. For instance 
Mr. Wells speaks of the ‘‘Parmachene Belle,” probably a 
local Maine name, and in Vermont some fly-tyer may call it 
the ‘“‘Green Mountain,” while in Nevada it might be known 
as ‘‘the last chance.” 

In his article on the grayling, in the Orvis-Cheney book, 
Mr. Fred Mather first alludes to the evil by describing a fly, 
and pretending that he does not know its name, ‘‘owing to 
a defective memory and the vagaries of fly nomenclature,” 
he flings a stone into the camp of fly-namers, but does not 
follow up the assault. ‘‘Poke-o’-Moonshine” quotes Hol- 
berton’s plate of ‘‘standard flies” as the standard. Is it any- 
thing more than Holberton’s standard? Do other tyers and 
dealers recognize it as a standard and tie and name by it? 
Take his royal coachman, it differs from the fly of the same 
name as published by Orvis. The latter's has a tail and two 
bunches of green and two of red on the body, while Hol- 
berton’s has no tail and only one.patch of each color. Hol- 
berton’s ‘‘professor” has a patch of green near the head 
which is lacking in Orvis’s plate, while the flies called ‘‘Ab- 
bey” by each differ widely. 

lt is not necessary tc go further to show the ‘‘vagaries” of 
tly nomenclature which seemed apparent to Mr. Mather, 
although he did not care to fight the vagaries as he should. 
Perhaps be thinks it sufficient to hint at them and let others 
fight it out. We have ali met the difficulty mentioned by 
Mr. P. O. Moonshine in your last, of sending to one dealer 
for a certain fly, the name of which was learned at another 
house, and getting something different. If a man always 
trades at one house and does not talk, write, or read about 
flies, then it makes no difference what they are calied, but 
readers of ForEsT AND STREAM want to know just what 
flies are meant when awriter uses their names. Whether 
the evil can be remedied or not it is hard to say, certainly 
not as long as things slip along as they are. 

WHITE HACKLE. 








Ausany, N. Y., Jan, 19. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have taken much iuterest in the articles under this head- 
ing, and beg leave to give my experience (limited as it may 
be). I have made a special study of flies, but am a believer 
in only a very few. My variety of trout flies can be counted 
upon my fingers. Last summer I spent six weeks among the 
headwaters of the Dead River region, Maine, experimenting 
with a profuse variety of flies to satisfy myself. 1 bave 
found the following cast the most practical killer for all 
times of day and kinds of weather, viz , Reuben Wood, 
Lord Baltimore and red ibis, especially when the trout are of 
large size. If fishing late in the evening, I occasionally sub- 
stitute a coachman for Lord Baltimore. I invariably use 
eed hooks and flies; am satisfied they are the best 

illers. 

1 always carry a cast made up of the following: Brown 
backle, red ibis, and g fly that ] have made for me, similar in 







am altogether mistaken, one of the chief pur- 
poses of this portion of your paper is that all who seek light 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


every respect to the professor, with the exception of the 
h gold tinsel (this fly, by the way, I 
1 find this cast takes better 


body, which is red wit 
use more of than any other). 
when the trout run small. 


For bass I have found the polka, blue bass and split- 
winged ibis the most practical flies. In this ers _ 


sizes. 
Boston, Jan. 15, 1885. 


Resvtts oF UNLAWFUL Fisnrne.—A Neenah, Wis., paper 
states that it has it on good authority ‘‘that no less than 
2,700 barrels of fish were shipped from Oshkosh and points on 
the east shore of Lake Winnebago in the year 1884. Of this 
vast amount of fresh fish, mainly black bass, fully two- 
thirds were caught illegally or contrary to the law. The re- 
sult of this fish piracy is that Lake badge has degener- 

shing resort to 
It has he- 
come a vital question to the interests of this whole section 
whether or not the old reputation shall be re-established. 
There would be ten summer visitors to this part of Wiscon- 
sin where now there is one. More than this. If so protected 
from Oshkosh fish butchers, the poor man in all this section 
could occasionally secure a fine mess of fish for his family 
where now they are dragged in by nets and shipped south to 
keep a few fish pirates in work and money. Let some good 
law be enacted and let that law be enforced to protect 
the interests of Oshkosh. Neenah and all this section de- 
We are glad to see many Oshkosh citizens inter- 
ested in this matter, and among them Mr. G. F. Stroud. It 


ated from its once famous reputation as a fh 
a mere delusion to the angler with rod and line. 


mand it. 


is time something in earnest was done in this direction.” 


Barsuiess Hooxs.—Sing Sing, N. Y., Jan. 24.—In your 
issue of Jan. 22, ‘‘Petra” wants to know what kind of barb- 
less hooks I used. When 1 said barbless hooks were not 
worth a cent, I surely did not think that the things that 
‘‘Petra” has been using for the last several years would be 
[ meant a plain hook without a 
barb, made of very finely tempered steel, with a very sharp 
Who were the manufacturers of the hooks I don't 
know, but I am pretty nearly certain that the tirm that 
made such things is bankrupt by this time, jor it is four 
The hook that ‘Petra’ uses 


confounded with mine. 


point. 


years since I used the hooks. 
seems to have a slight savor of the pot.—PETE. 


ffishculture, 


VITALITY OF CARP. 








SOME time ago we recorded a case where a carp wrapped 


in a copy of FOREST AND STREAM had lived for many 
hours out of water. F 
from Jetters written to Protessor 8. F. Baird. 


a’ to examine some scale carp anatomically, suys 
V. 


Charles Scudder, of the United States Fish Comunission, 
on Jan. 2 I visited the central hatching station of the United 
States Fish Commission in the Armory building, and calied 


for dead carp, as they would answer my purpose as well as 


. Brown handed me seven or eight, 
which were from one to three inches in length, and which had 
been thrown out of the tanks asdead. These I at once put 
into an envelope and carried home in my pocket. 

At least an hour later I removed them from the envelope 
and put them in a wash-bow]l of water for cleansing them. I 
soon noticed that two of them were floating on their sides and 
occasionally gasping. A half hour after this, for the purpose 
of discoverin; ow much vitality there might be in the two 
in which I had observed signs of life. I placed in the mouth of 
each one a drop of 7 diluted with an equal amount of 
water. These I returned to the bowl, and paid no further 
attention to them until six hours afterward. I then noticed 
that the two which had received the tonic showed a marked 
improvement, and were swimming on their sides nearly at the 
top of the water. I then changed the water and administered 
the same amount of brandy as before. On the following 
morning, thirteen hours after the first administration of 
brandy, and seven hours after the second dose, the two fish 
in question were apparently fuily restored, and were swim- 
ming naturally and actively about the bowl. The restoration 
proved to be complete. 

From a lot of, twelve hundred carp, writes Milton P. Peirce, 
of Wenonah, N. J., to Prof. Baird, one of my assistants threw 
out one hundred ana ten which he supposed to be dead. I do 
not think they were dead, but only torpid, for one was left 
floating in the tank when it was replaced in thestore. A 
small boy called who was going on the street-cars to a distant 
part of the city (Philadelphia). ‘The mechanics gave him the 
supposed dead carp, which he wrapped in a piece of paper 
and placed in his pocket to show to his chum. Xtter reaching 
his destination and playing a while, the two boys passed into 
a room where the goldtish tank stood, when he thought of 
his carp. The boys thought they would give the lady of the 
house a surprise, and so placed the carp in the tank. An 
hour or two later the lady discovered a strange fish swimming 
in her aquarium in an erratic manner, and, upon inquiry, 
learned from the boys the almost incredible facts. Two 
weeks later she called and related them to me. saying that 
the carp was well, lively, eating readily, and growinz rapidly. 


live ones. Mr. J. 


GROWTH OF CARP. 


.' OME surprising evidences of the growth of the German 
Ss carp have recently been seen in New York city. Last 
week Mr. E. G. Blackford had on his slabs, in Fulton Market, 
a lot of carp from the Potomac River, one of which, a leather 
carp, weighed over fifteen pounds, and a scale carp of thirteen 

unds. The fish are some that were captured at large in the 

‘otomac, having escaped from the Government ponds on the 
occasion of a freshet which oacked the water of the river over 
the ponds and released several thousand fish of four and five 
inches in length. This occurred some three vears ago. As 
there were no carp in the river previous to this there is no 
difficulty in tracing the origin of these fish and the date of 
their escape. The daily papers had notices of these fish, and 
many persons saw them. 

Another instance of their growth was seen when the 
lower lake in Central Park was cleaned. Residents of the 
neighborhood of Fifth avenue and Fifty-ninth street expressed 
fear of a malaria epidemic because of the proximity of the 
lake in its dirty condition,and it was ordered to becleaned This 
necessitated the drawing off of the greater portion of the 
water, which in turn required the transfer of fish. The 
numerous carp removed were the results of increase from 
15 imported German fish, about an inch in le » which 
were presented to the Park Department, by E. G. Blackford, 
State Fish Commissioner, and placed in the lake in 1879, 
Over 100 of the fish, weighing from 12 to 13 pounds, and 
measuring over 25 inches in length, were taken out, and the 
number ieft, consisting of minnows, all the way up to 10 or 
15-inch fish, were estimated by thousands. One of the larger 
fish, 30 inches long and weighing 15 junds, was placed on 
exhibition at a fish market on ird avenue, and is to be 
served at a dinner to be given by a German —- The live 
fish were transferred to the upper lake in the park, 


We now give two similar cases, taken 
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The Germans place the carp above most all other fish for 
the table, and great numbers could be sold in New York city. 
There is no fish so easily raised as carp if suitable waters are 

iven it, but cold lakes and trout ponds are fatal to it. No 

oubt it will produce more food to the same area of water 
than any known fish. Its introduction has been of great 
value, especially to the interior and Southwestern States. 
















STOCKING PENNSYLVANIA STREAMS.—Philadelphia 
Jan. 23.—Twenty-one hundred California trout were received 

esterday by the Pennsylvania State Fish Commissioner 
eengion who has sent them to be distributed in the follow- 
ing streams of this State: Bright’s Run, a branch of the 
Bushkill; Canadensis, a branch of Broadhead’s Creek; the 
Tobyhanna and Tunkhannock, branches of the Lehigh; 
Octorara and Fishing Creek in Lancaster county, and branches 
of the Perkiomen in Montgomery county. A number of the 
fish were also handed over to the Philadelphia Park Commis- 


sion. —Homo. 
Che Fennel. 


FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


Jan, 27, 28, 29 and 30.—Annual Dog Show of the New Brunswick 
Poultry and Pet Stock Association. Mr. H. W. Wisson, Secretary, 
St. Johns, N. B. 

Feb. 4 to 11, 1885.— New York Fanciers’ Club, Third Annual Exhibi- 
tion of non-sportirg dogs, poultry and pigeons at Madison Square 
Garden, Feb. 1 to 11, 1885. Chas. Harker, Secretary, 62 Cortlandt 
street. 

March 5, 1885.—World’s Expesition Dog Show, New Orleans, La. 
Entries close Feb. 23. L. F. Whitman, Superintendent. 

Mareb 18, 19 and 20, 1885.—Second Annual Show of the New Haven 
Kennel Club. E. 8S. Porter, Secretary. New Haven, Conn. 

April 7 to 10, 1885.—First Annual Dog Show N. E. Kennel Club, 
Music Hall, Boston. J. A. Nickerson, Secretary. 159A Tremont street. 

April 21, 22 and 23.—Arnual Dog Sbow of the St. Louis Gun Club. 
W. A. Albright. Secretary, St. Louis, Mo. 

May 5, 6. 7 and 8, 1885.—Second Annual Dog Show of the Cincin- 
nati Spertsman‘s Club, Cincinnati,O. W. A. Coster, Superintendent. 

May i3, 14 and 15.—Third Annual Dog Show of the Toronto Dog 
W.S. Jackson, Secretary, Toronto, Ont. 











































Show Association. 





A. K. R.~SPECIAL NOTICE. 

— AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 

pedigrees, ete. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub- 
lished every month. Entries close on the Ist. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on reccipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid in advance. Yearly subscription $1.50. Address 
“American Kennel Register,” P. O. Box 2882, New York. Number 
of entries already printed 198'7. 
















EASTERN FIELD TRIALS CLUB. 


r ier annual meeting of the Eastern Field Trials Club, for 
the election of officers for the ensuing year, was held at 

the St. James Hotel, New York, last Thursday evening. It 
was voted to amend the constitution and by-laws, making the 
Board of Governors to consist of fifteen and that five shall 
constitute a quorum. The treasurer’s report showed that the 
finances of the club were in a very flourishing condition. Fol- 
lowing is a list of ofticers elected: 

President—J. Otto Donner, New York. 

Vice-Presidents—B. F. Wilson, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Elhot 
Smith, New York. 

er and Treasurer—Washington A. Coster, Flatbush, 











BOARD OF GOVERNORS. 


Dr. H. F. Aten, Brooklyn,N.Y. G. DeForest Grant, New York 

Dr. S. Fleet Speir, Brooklyn, Luther Adams, Boston, Mass, 
Nok: C. DuB. Wagstatf, Babylon, 

JohnG. Heckscher, New York.  N. Y. 

> en Hackensack, a et. Jr., 2d, New 


ork. 
J. W. Orth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F. R. Hitchcock, New York. 
Geo. T. Leach, New York. 

J. E. I. Grainger, New York. 





R. C. Cornell. New York. 
~~, + Godeffroy, Guymard, 


D. C. Bergundthal, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 
A vote of thanks was tendered the retiring president, Mr. 
Elliot Smith. The meeting then adjourned. 





THE HIGHLAND COLLEY. 


LEASE, Mr. Printer, spell the word colley as I do, as that 
is the proper way, not collie, which the Saxons almost 
always pronounce as if spelled ‘“‘coolee;” that will do to begin 
with. I am sorry to find that your correspondent, Mr. C. G. 
Harston, has mistaken me in speaking of the old Highland 
colley, which is quite a different animal from the Lowland, or 
blaek and tan, or black white and tan dog of that name, and 
I hope to make myself understood, at least I shall try to do 
so, if Mr. Harstcn’s mind or mental vision is not too obtuse, I 
think I can hammer my meaning into him. They are not 
“almost any color except green” (the italics are{mine), the latter 
color seems to belong entirely to certain parties who write on 
and judge these dogs. Now, Mr. Editor, let me tell you and 
your readers that I do not believe there is one Highland colley 
in America, and I don’t think they have as yet attracted the 
fancy in the old country to any extent and strange as it may 
appear, a very able writer on dogs some years back doubted 
the existence of such a breed unti! the editor of the Live Stock 
Journal, then published at Ludgate Hili, London, issued an 
engraving of one of these dogs in his paper. I wish a copy of 
the Live Stock of that date could be forwarded to our editor 
here and [ am sure the publishers of the Live Stock will have 
the warm thanks of many Highlanders. 

The pure old Highland coiley is an anima] possessing an 
immense heavy and long coat. His coat sometimes is the 
length of seven or eight inches, and he has long hair hanging 
over his eyes, similar to the fancy Skye terrier, or to make it 
more plain to Mr. Harston, he wears his hair like the New York 
ladies, I hope he can comprehend that. He does not stand so 
high on the legs as his Lowiand brother, and he is shorter and 
rounder in the barrel. He possesses all the fine qualities of a 
sheep dog, being naturally docile and sweet tempered, he 
never “‘grips” a sheep to hurt it, and will not only prevent his 
own flock from going astray, but guard them against all 
danger. The fox that attempts to steal a lamb will never live 
to repeat the action if this dog gets hold of him. Many a hun- 
dred times have I seen one of the breed go into a strange flock 
and bring out one of his own sheep which had strayed, and it 
was quite a common thing in my young day to send colley to 
the mountains alone to fetch home his own flock. Neither 
frost nor snow has any terrors for him; rather the reverse, for 
often have I seen him lying in the winter in front of the 
kitchen door and seeming to enjoy the covering of snowflakes 
which were falling upon him, and I have known him to dis- 
cover sheep, under huge wreaths of snow, that would have 
ultimately perished had it not been for the sagacity of this 
trusty servant, 

Not many years ago I met the shepherds in the service of 
Mr. Gordon, of Bevaglie, going with sheep to the winterings 
at the sea coast, and they had two of these dogs with them. 
I have not seen any of them exhibited in Scotland, but I be- 
lieve some were at Inverness;if so, any one writing the sec- 
retary of the Inverness dog show would, I have no doubt, get 
a courteous answer. I know, asI haye stated in a former 
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“that there is a fair sp that I believe it was Mr. Shirley who told me in the club the | of the papers for room and board, and he will quickly have 






















































































letter in Fo a ‘ f Scotland, and I | new editor was an ex-do man, Mr. Wm. Allison, barrister | all such ideas dissipated. We are all justly complaining of the 
of these ee lord of “the McDonald Arms| at law. The present oui of fanciers has almost for- | miserable weather vouchsafed us for the past two weeks, but 
console ourselves with the reflection that you all are not 


dogs 

think Mr. (cow, the obliging lan f ; 2 . 
i h. in Perthshire, could supply some | gotten his tall slight frame in the judging ~~ But among 
— — Oe eieak » Now I trust after this. That Mr. | us older fogies are preserved pleasant recollections of the 
wa be able to distinguish between the Highland and the witty and vivacious writings pregnant with sound sense and 
= Scotch colley, which is a very taking dog, and has all | reasoning that too seldom appeared from the pen of Jester’s 
peg ow ualities of his neighbor, except that he would not | owner. look upon Mr. dimen and Mr. Russell Earp (the 
= aa severe ha ps and bitter cold, They are not | first honorary secretary of the Fox-terrier Club) as the creators 
of cae color either except “‘green,” but = = = more | of —— type of oe a ada : aati 

; i der, which is either dar 2p- That the doggy man’s pen not lost its cunning, an 

mixed colors than the Highlan > er the editor’s “fancy” is as “free” as of yore is proved by the 
sparkling pages of his present hobby, the conservative social 
° 


much better off up your way. More anon. FoxHorn, 
New ORLEANS, January 23, 1885. 





POINTER BREEDING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

‘“‘Saxon’s” letterin your issue of the 10th inst., is the most 
remarkable production that has ever come under my notice. 
Prejudice is the reason of fools. If a man allows himself to 
be blinded by it to such an extent as to cause him to ignore 
the truth, he should at least be careful not to contradict him 
self half a dozen times over in one short letter. 

“Saxon” must be joking when he appeals for “fair play” to 
one who, well nigh single-handed, has fought his way against 
innumerable odds, and through the worst elements of our army 
of dog ignorance. Come, old man, try again! That’s going a 
wee bit too far. How would it look if the commander of the 
thousands of troops that surround General Stewart and his 
handful of men in the Soudan were to hand in a request for 
“fair play?’ Somebody might admire his cheek, but the pub- 
lic would laugh at his folly. 

Let us now direct the dissecting knife toward ‘‘Sa:xon’s” 
“careful study,” for that is what he tells usitis. “Several 
years ago Mr. Mason came to this country, bringing with him 
a number of dogs, among them several pointers; at least he 
sail they were pointers.” ‘‘Saxon” ciearly insinuates the 
dogs were not pointers, and continues ‘The great field-trial 
champion, Chancellor, was one of them, if I remember rightly. 
After attending several bench shows, and having a walk-over 
for the honors with his invincibles, Mr. Mason became tired of 
such easy victories and longed for new worlds to conquer.” 
How does ‘‘Saxon” reconcile his insinuation that the dogs 
were not pointers, with his statement that they were invinci- 
bles and had a walk-over for the honors? A little further on 
“Saxon” writes, “his (m>) wild and intemperate denuncia- 
tions of men and dogs that have incurred his displeasure, but 
gain him the ill will and contempt of thousands of sports- 
men.” How, in the name of common sense, does “Saxon” re- 
concile such a statement with the insinuation that my dogs 
were not pointers, and that they hada walk-over for the 
prizes? “Saxon” (not [) denounces Americans and their 
dogs, when he informs us that my mongrels beat the 
good American dogs, and that American judges were 
such a lot of noodles they couldn’t distinguish 
between good-looking dogs and mongrels. When have {, Mr. 
Editor, ever written of American sportsmen or their dozs in 
any such terms‘ Never. ‘‘American sportsmen,” says 
“Saxon,” ‘“‘love.a good dog.” The evidenceis certainly not to 
be found in ‘‘Saxon’s” acknowledgment that they loved my 
mongrels, This man is too much for me, Mr. Editor, I have 
turned his letter upside down and tried to read it in that way, 
I have also tried to read it like Hebrew, but whichever way | 
look at it, it beats me to make either head, tail or common 
sense of it. ‘‘The great field trial champion Chancellor was 
one of them.” I now summon “Saxon” to produce evidence 
in support of his insmuation that [ represented Chancellor a 
tield trial winner. The dog had no field trialrecord whatever, 
and the man does not live who is able to produce one grain of 
evidence to show that I ever said he had. He won about 
thirty first prizes, and was exhibited twice in this country, 
winning on each occasion. Come, “Saxon,” no Chicago busi- 
ness, | demand evidence, and that, too, without any dodging. 
Your nom de plume won't shield you, if without being abie to 
furnish evidence, you write anything reflecting on a man’s 
reputation or his character. 

the tace of this deliberate concoction ‘‘Saxon” coolly says, 
“Mr. Mason should be fair in his statements.” Then he 
proceeds as follows: ‘He (myself) first told us how ignorant 
we are; could not find a single man in America besides him- 
self that knew a pointer when he saw one.” Will ‘‘Saxon” 
inform us when and where I have so written or said anything 
of the kind? It is not in his power to do it; how then, in the 
face of such a falsehood, does he expect anybody to believe 
that he is one of the thousands of sportsmen who love a good 
dog, but who “‘love fair play more.” 

Now for la créme de la créme. I told Americans, says this 
foolish ‘‘Saxon,” *‘the dogs we had imported were nothing but 
scrubs and mongrels and unfit to breed to.” A little lower 
down he credits me with saying, ‘Faust, Bow and Keswick 
were pointers par excellance.” Everybody knows these dogs 
were imported. Perhaps “Saxon” can explain the consist- 
ency of the two statements; I cannot. Has the individual’s 
prejudice blinded him completely, or 1s he bereft of bis reason? 
“Saxon” acknowledges that in my critique on the pointers at 
the New York show I wrote, “Jilt was the best bitch in the 
show.” How does he reconcile my having written thus with 
his statement that ‘‘Mr. Mason should be fair in his state- 
ments,” etc. What did the ForREsT AND STRFAM say of Jilt? 
Here it is: ‘In the bitch class first went to Jilt, who was per- 
haps deserving, although we liked Kelle and Joy, both 
he., fully as well.” Mine was the only report that said 
Jilt was the best bitch in the show. How then can ‘‘Saxon” 
insinuate that I am _ prejudiced against Mr. Godeffroy 
or his dog? I write of dogs, not their owners, and I write in 
the interest of the public. Neither Mr. Godeffroy nor ‘‘Saxon” 
can influence an opinion of mine—never did and never will. 
I advised owners of pointers not to breed to Croxteth, and I 
do so again. The reason why I cculd not consistently acivise 
anybody to use him in the stud is because he has aslack back, a 
weak loin, a shallow chest and faulty feet, added to which 
he has a coarse, badly-carried tail, and begets light-eyed 
puppies. I would not breed to any dog that was faulty in 
back, loin, chest and feet. Such faulty conformation shouid 
be bred “from” not “‘to.” Slack backs, weak loins and splay 
feet are difficult to breed ‘‘out.” Why then endeavor to per- 
petuate them? They are structural faults that are easily 
transmitted, and whatever importance American breeders 
attach to them, we give them a very wide berth. Croxteth 
almost invariably stamps his structural faults on his get, and 
my — of him in 1881, which was publicly expressed in 
1883, been indorsed conclusively. He has been in the public 
stud about six years, and up to the present time he has not 
sired one acknowledged good-looking dog. I don’t say a first- 
class dog, but I challenge his numerous admirers to name and 
produce a good-looking dog by him. So far he is the sire of 
two good-looking bitches, Jilt and Lady Croxteth. But is 
“Saxon” aware that neither of these bitches is _first- 
rate? Put Jilt or Lady Croxteth alongside my old 
bitch Lady Isabel (first, Birmingham, 1876; championship, Bir- 
nae. 1877;) or Mr. Lloyd Price’s Bow Bells, and you 
would see what was wanting. With the exception that Bow 
Bells is throaty, she is near perfection, whereas both Jilt and 
Lady Croxteth are siack in the back, a fault of itself suf- 
ficient to prevent their ever beating first-rate specimens. 
Somebody will ask me if I mean to say that there was not a 
first-class pointer bitch on exhibition at the New York show 
of last ne It is best to be frank, and I say that there was 
not. y old bitch, Water Lily, has never been beaten since 
she came to this country, four years ago, and she is acknow- 
ledged to be one of the best 1 ize bitches in America, 
Why, “Saxon,” when I exhibited Water Lily at Birmingham 
under the judgeship of three as good men as ever went into a 
ring, what did she do? She took a commended card, there 
being seven others ahead of her, and if “Saxon” will refer to 
my report on the show, he will find I said she got all she 
0 i L deserved. Ido not know of any big bitches in this country 
companies intend reducing their fares very —— from | that can beat her to-day. What does all this prove? Cer- 
the present rates to visitors to the exposition. Should any of | tainly not that I am a false prophet, but that what I told 
your readers have an idea that board is a and scarce to get | your readers in my first letter to this paper (Aug. 16, 1883) 
down here, just let him insert a 25-cent advertisement in one was the truth, “There is, therefore, much to he done; much 


brown, sometimes a white blaze on face, or a 
ewe the body or ring around the neck, but the 
“all one” color is conside the best. Ithank Mr. H. for his 


invi , but God save the mark, if colleys are judged r 
= - i cae them elsewhere in America, for certainly | who desires me toenucleate the mystery of Crown Prince’s 


bad. [beg to decline going. Now Mr. | paternity. Thank you, sir, one ata time; I have not yet 

ee _— el iaae tite to sundance a ewtifients of | found out ‘‘who’s Griffiths.” I am afraid that this august 
ones and capability from the commissioners of lunacy? | question is doomed to be added to the late Lord Dundreary’s 
That would go as far with me and some others as the sapient | stock of “things that no fellah can understand.” I confess a 
opinions of dog show committees. When really practical, | have read the correspondence and I affirm that the language is 
oPiable judges of our various breeds are —_- to act, | so plain and the assertions so flat that I am undecided which 
then you may see a doggie or two on the show benches be- | party to disbelieve. The Old English Mastiff Club seems to 
longing to , A Rovine HIGHLANDER. have the best of it for invective, and I must admit that their 
en icnpeaineeasiniaemanaret exuberant language is too heavy for their facts. Mr. Dalziel 


is equally forcible but hardly so ornate. 
ENGLISH KENNEL NOTES. There is a tale told of a famous painter whose opinion had 
XXII. 


been importuned by a —— on wae — 
ow that will open under the auspices of the Kennel | Pictures. After a careful and prolonged inspection the celeb- 
T= o> Cry "1 Palac c on Tue ay, will, in point of oie here te ema peee ion and confessed that ‘‘you 
, be the most important since such gatherings were 7 “y P 
ee ok The — an of oe 1,600 entries bears nue oem, friend Bunsby, and explain the application of 
a twofold explanation. Beyond doub expresses the con- ps : : 
fidence of exhibitors in the Kennel Club's system and officials, | x¢'the meeting, ask Mr Corsincon, Dalziel if he, “purposed 
and secondly it is in no small degree due to the central position swindling Mrs. Robinson.” That may be considered purely 
of the show ground and its vicinity to the — There | Gynamental, which Mr. Dalziel can afford to yield if he has 
may be, I would insinuate, a third, and for myself confessedly | th4 facts. It is now stated that a letter from Mr. Cook exists 
great inducement, that a7 the self-explanatory opportunity of | i, which he says he “believes the Shah was the sire of Crown 
— the round of London gaieties. ; Prince, and that nothing would change his belief,” but I must 
think I have on a former occasion mentioned that the snails ab f nase lide snedtair hirl 
. ked their disapproval of the judge, a Mr. | *¢* about, for my brain is beginning to whirl. 
Collie Club marked t pe ee = The Kennel Gazette for January publishes a new list of 
Byron, selected for their classes by the Kennel Club, by declin- associates; of some sixty names there are onl dene tales Themen 
ing to give any extra prizes. This must have been the act of over beats heed of bedeve y 
a committee and I am disposed to fh it my approbation on | “Next Thursday will be sold at Aldridge’s, in London, a large 
the ground that they being specialists are therefore the best | arat¢ from Mr. arding Cox’s kennel. Among those that will 
authorities of a judge’s capacity, and if in their opinion Mr. | (ome to the hammer are several well-known wire-haired fox- 
Byron did not possess the knowledge that would enable him terriers and wavy-coated retrievers. This sale by no means 
. papas see oe 7 —- or SS signifies Mr. Cox’s retirement from breeding or exhibiting. 
ae — » . The part proprietor of the Field takes too great an interest in 

The uatural, however regretable, sequence to this act would | Stake ae — ee B en ty ee 
_ — ss > ae Fevers a = Ss = friends his good parts and good nature have gained him. 

rom being , ; _ | “Little Pitchers” have long ears. though it is long since either 
ary entry of two hundred and beaten the 1ecord. Fox-ter their corn or chaff was seen in the Countr 
riers ee reach the highest numbers, but the collies this Te addition. tothe remarks? made w aa the Stephen and 
time beat them by about twenty entries. Wyndham ( fair. j ape a ee ae 

: : lehomae of thio ta eine yndham Carter affair, it seems to be ‘‘good form” to affect 

I suspect the apparent inconsistency of the large entry can | utter indifference to the latter’sinsults. The persons attacked 
be accounted for in the presumption that many of the exhibi- are, I understand, of opinion that they can afford to i a 
tors do not trouble themselves with the doings of the subsidi- his acts: anal deeds I lose spoken to fricndsot Mr, W A oni 
ary clubs, that those who do — —_ the et know nothing | who are reluctant to think ill of him, and still hope that he 
for or against Mr. Byron—a Ee ee eee eee better | will one day realize the folly of his present reckless and un- 
chance than one who has already tried and blundered—and worthy conduct, LILLIBU 
then there is a large proportion of the fancy who would have a y 5 — 
shot at the fat prizes even under the most unlikely and shal-| 4N. 10, 1885. 
low-minded judge, say Mr. Fred Gresham, for instance, or 
any other such ‘“‘one-breed man.” 

This incident contains many points of interest to the sup- 
porters of specialist clubs. It should be their ambition to 
make their influence so extensive, that when the Kennel Club 
proceed to elect the judges they should put themselves into 
communication with the specialist clubs, who, if forgetful of 
their own incerests, are ever thoughtful for the breed they are 
united to support. 

I would go much further and make a proposal that I will 
do the Kennel Club the honor of ne they would accept, 
that is for the honorary secretaries of all the specialist clubs 
to immediately, on appearance of the schedules, forward a 
list of their selected judges, from wich the Kennel Club could 
make their choice. I[t is manifest that such a plan must be 
beneficial to both parties. It is only open to the suspicion 
that it might be in time employed to further the ends of a 
clique. I do not fear such an event, as the members choose 
their mouthpiece when they elect the committee, and it 
would be too grave a scandal to escape the wary notice of the 
doggy ‘‘chiels amang us takin’ notes.” I apologize for that rn 
mouldy quotation, but it ran out of my pen. correspondents and visitors. 

The Great Dane entry of sixty dogs was as unexpected as it | The date set for the oa is Wednesday, March 5, and 
is gratifying to their club’s zealous honorary secretary, the | entries will close on Feb. 2. In addition to the regular list 
Rev. Gambier Bolton. Again I repeat that the secretary is | Of cash prizes an unprecedented quantity of special prizes 
the club. A specialist club will rise to pre-eminence under the | have been and are daily being given. As an instance, while 
sedulous labors of an active, juvenant secretary, and as | I was conversing with Mr. Whitman a well-known sportsman 
easily lose vertebra] power under a somnolent, laissez-faire | Of this place stepped up and asked his acceptance of a silver 
official. cup as a special prize in the Irish setter class. Mr. W. assured 

I wonder if Mr. Stephen, the Kennel Club secretary and | me that this was the third instance of this kind that had oc- 
manager of the Crystal Palace show, has had the curiosity to | curred in the past twenty-four hours. 
measure the distance from bench to bench in the galleries, | _ Although the date has been fixed after our carnival week, 
The show is held at one end of the Palace and forms a horse- | this fact néed not be construed into a disappointment, for we 
shoe in the gallery. Were I an exhibitor in both classes, col- | have the big exposition going on, and besides, the 4th of March 
lies and St. Bernards, which are usually benched at the two | is the anniversary of the New Orleans Fire Department, and 
ends of the shoe, I think I should put myself in training for | that day is always celebrated in a manner peculiar to New 
the event. Orleans, and is well worth a visit from New York to witness. 

The long doggy correspondence in our Daily Telegraph on | Speaking of dogs reminds me of shooting. Happening to 
‘Reason and Instinct,” concluded with an hilariously witty — down St. Charles street a Gay or two since, I was hailed 
letter from a funny dog, who signed himself “Ponto,” from | by that prince of good fellows, Leon Marthe, of No. 19 St. 
Barking. ‘Ponto” appears to be not unnaturally desirous of | Charles, who called me in and wanted to show me the pros- 
showing us how our dogs see us, and in the course of his ob- | pective headquarters of the visiting sportsmen who are to 
servations solemnly relates a few acts of human intelligence | attend the Ligowsky Clay-Pigeon Tournament next month. 
that have come under his own notice. Hesays: ‘I once had | Although Leon does not claim to know a shotgun from a gat- 
in my possession an old lady who used to accompany me in | !ing, he certainly understands the needs of a sportsman, and 
my walks. She was inthe regular habit of giving a certain | every detail necessary to their comfort has been provided in 
crossing-sweeper a penny on Monday mornings. One day she | these superb quarters. Visitors will feel as if they are enter- 
went out without her purse, but on the following Monday she | ing their private clubroom, and “I speak by the card” when I 
gave him twopence, recognizing from the force of habit, or | 84yY that the lunch my friend Leon serves up when you lay 
instinct, or whatever you like to call it, the omission of the | 40wn your money is ruinous to boarding houses and causes 
previous week. On another occasion I lost her in the neigh- | ¢ to propound the mental conundrnm: “How can he 
borhood of Campden Hill, and though I searched up and down | 40 it?” Leon does not force his hospitality on his visitors, as 
the streets in every direction, was unable to recover her. Re- | the sportsmen’s room is separate from the bar-room. The 
turning home, what was my pleasure and surprise to find her | agent of the Ligowsky Clay-Pigeon Company has not put in 
sitting in the drawing-room. She received me with every | 20 appearance yet, but your readers can rest assured that the 
demonstration of delight. Now how did she get home? Was | tournament will be a success. The various professional 
it reason or instinct?” matches do not and never will command the countenance and 

“No man isa hero to his own valet,” says the proverb, | Support of our local —_——-. aud anything like hippodrom- 
What are we to our dogs after this? ing for the purpose of acquiring cheap notoriety, has always 

It has long been a pet theory of mine that the intelligence | Proven a failure here. 
of a dog is not wholly unconzected with the mental caliber of | _ The favorite pastime among the shooting fraternity here is 
his master. This | will avow, that stupid men have always | »at shooting, both on account of its cheapness and the skill 
stupid dogs. This is not such a ridiculous speculation as it | Tequisite to bring the bat to grass. Like our weather, bat- 
may appear at first sight. My dog is my constant companion, | Shooting is very uncertain, and the expert is frequently the 
in-doors and out we are together; if I am pleased his counten- | Victim of the novice. I have just seen the agent of a new 
ance mirrors my content, and his tail wags approval, so our | S20tgun, who is making an exhibit of their goods at the ex 
feelings are alike; ing or feasting we are together, I eat | Position. He informs me that it is his intention of giving 
the meat hevhas the bone, thus our tastes are similar, and so | # practical illustration of the working of the new shotgun 

at an early date, by putting upone of the guns as a prize to 


on, ad absurdum. In this manner we might arrive at the con- 
clusion that the dog’s mind would become the reflex of his | be shot for. The conditions of the match are that six live 
bats are to be thrown by hand at one time—that is all 


master’s, and there be only the difference of speech between 
them—and er, vice versa, Ponto, perhaps, eh? So, for instance, | turned loose at once—and each shooter is to fire six times 
at them with the prize =. The match will undoubtedly 
a 


suppose re know, we saw an advertisement from the re- d : 
porter of the Live Stock Journal or one of his friends: | Prove a hit and bring out a large number of shooters, thus sub- 


Wanted, an intelligent companion dog,” we should know 
pa mer — ha! ha! Fuato, Dom to make your ac- 

uain €, give me your paw, what wil i 
or with a drop of Condy's fluid in it ys sidistoneceiamia 
I remember to have heard some time ago when I was up in 


town that the St, Stephen’s Review had changed hands, and 


am in receipt of a letter from an American mastiff breeder 


















































NOTES FROM NEW ORLEANS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am enabled at last to give your readers some detinite in- 
formation in regard to the New Orleans bench show. At one 
time it seemed as if the affair would have to be abandoned 
entirely, owing to the untimely death of our old friend, Chas. 
Lincoln, and the inability of his executors to decide on a 
proper and fit person to take charge of the affair and make a 
success of it. With rare good judgment they have at last 
appointed a gentleman who, in the opinion of your correspon- 
dent, will come as near filling Mr. Lincoln’s place as it was 

ible to tind. Ihave had the pleasure of meeting Mr. L. F. 
hitman, of Chicago, who in connection with his advantages 
of having — experience at bench shows, combines the 
energy and push of the typical Chicagoan, and all the proper 
business qualifications necessary to command success. I found 
him this A. M. at his desk at No. 58 St. Charles street, busily 
engaged in answering letters, forwarding entry blanks, and 
dispensing all the information in his power to his numerous 


jecting the gua to a severe test. 
T notice in our morning papers that the various railroad 
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that cannot be done by bragging, but which may be overcome 
by perseverance.” ‘‘Saxon” and some others whom I could 
mention, cannot breed better-looking pointers than Water 
Lily, and yet they try to show that their theory is right and 
mine wrong. 

“Saxon” refers to my critique on the pointers at the New 
York show last spring, with a view to eee that Iam a 
false prophet, and that Croxteth is a t stock dog. What 
does reference to the critique show? hy, that all Croxteth’s 

et inherit his structural faults, and that my opinion of him 

been indorsed in a most substantial manner. Let us appeal 
to the report itself, at least so far as it relates to Croxteth’s 
et. FOREST AND STREAM, May 22, 1884: ‘‘Drake (Croxteth— 
), placed second, was not entitled to the honor. * * * 
Drake hasaslack back, bad loin and faulty feet, which are 
failings I cannot tolerate in a pointer, or indeed, in any sport- 
aoe" Now for No. 2: “‘Scout, also by Croxteth, is faulty 
in back, loin and feet, besides being plain in face.” No. 3: “I 
never have seen ppinter classes handled so badly as were the 
next two for smail size dogs and bitches. Had the judge been 
a asked to select the worst dog in the class, he could not have 
succeeded better than when he placed Pride (Croxteth—Royal 
Fan) first. He was absolutely the worst dog in the class, and 
should not have been noticed. He is wide in front, has crooked 
ey with feet twisted out (as seen in the dachshund), 
splay feet, a weak back, and bad loins * * * The best do 
in the class was Heath’s Dash, a nice lemon and white of g 
quality. He was not even commended.” The ForEsT AND 
STREAM report, which on May 15, said: ‘“The open dog 
class was not well handled. Pride, who won first, was in cap- 
ital condition, which is about all that can be said in his favor.” 

In order to convince ‘“‘Saxon” that I am not after all such a 
false prophet, I will remind him that Dash, not worth a com- 
mended card under Mr, Sterling’s judgment, won first prize at 
the National Breeder’s show (in a much better class), when 
adjudicated upon by a better judge, Mr. Davidson. Now for 
No. 4. “Vision (Croxteth—Vinnie), though by no means a bad 
bitch, did not deserve second prize, which was clearly won 
by Belle (Gregory’s). Though Vision has a fair good head, 
neck, legs and feet, her loin is bad, as is also her tail and the 
carriage of her ears.” No.5. ‘In the bitch class, the Never- | 
sink Lodge Kennels’ Jilt (Croxteth—Lass) won, and was | 
properly placed at the head of affairs, I cheerfully admit | 
that I never expected to see Croxteth sire so good a bitch. 
She is a trifle fine in muzzle and inclined to be throaty for one 
so young, She is also too wide in front and a trifle slack | 
behind the shoulders, nevertheless she is a good one, and had 
I been judge she would have won the special for best pointer | 
bitch in the show, as the winner, Vanity, cannot compare ! 
with her.” 

Now, Mr. “Saxon,” you see why it is not wise to breed to 
a dog of Croxteth’s faulty conformation. When we take into 
consideration the opportunities he has had, his record is any- 
thing but brilliant. He is the sire of two good-looking bitches, 
the best of which is not first-rate, as will be gathered from | 
my criticism of her. It is a notable fact that Jilt, Lady Crox- 
teth and Drake are all from the same litter and this is 
further evidence that very few bitches nick well with Crox- 
teth. One of the litter is fearfully defective in back, loin and 
feet, whereas the other two are faulty in back. “Saxon” | 
seems to be ignorant of the fact that every dog has a dam as 
well as a sire, and while not wishing to deprive Croxteth of | 
one grain of credit due him, as the sire of tie Lass litter, [ 
ask if it would be unfair to allow the bitch some credit also, 
and especially so when we bear in mind how few bitches bred 
to Croxteth ever produce good-looking stock. Perhaps when 
Lady Croxteth and Jilt have puppies somebody will wonder 
how it is that they are not so good looking as their dam, and | 

rhaps those who look for the characteristics of sire and 

am, will find in their stead the structural faults of the grand- 
sire. Croxteth’s faulty conformation cannot be bred out at 
one cross, nor two either, and the day will come when these 
few lines will be recalled to the memory of many an owner 
of pointers. 

f a dog has a fair good field record, people at once proceed 





| attempt will be again made during the coming fanciers’ show 





to breed every type of bitch under the sunto him. Thisis a 
mistake, it is a blunder that will make itself felt when it may 
be too late to correct it. A slack-backed dog, or a bad-loined 
dog, or asplay-footed dog, may put in brilliant work ata 
field trial, but if endurance were the test, how would such 
animals acquit themselves? How many race horses that are 
wanting in bone and substance, and even faulty in the back 
and at other points, can gallop and gallop fast for a quarter 
of a mile or so? There are hundreds of them. Examine them 
well, and then look at such as Mr. Gretton’s Isonomy. He 
could zallop for a week, and would be going strong and well 
while the others were being carried into the stable. You 
would breed to such a horse, and pay the one hundred guineas 
stud fee sooner than you would pay twenty-five guineas for 
the services of a ‘‘quarter mile flyer.” Why? 

It is said the owner of Don once came very near giving him 
up asa bad case. In less persevering hands the dog would, in 
all probability, never have been heard of, whereas he now 
takes rank among the best field dogs of the day. Who would 
have bred to him if he had been beaten in his first heat and 
after that retired? Who would have — to think that, 
as he comes of arare working strain, and of a good-looking 
strain in the bargain, he might, if bred to suitable bitches, get 
better looking stock than himself? Nobody. He would have 
been a dead letter in the history ofdogs. [would sooner‘breed 
to Don ten tliousand times over than to Croxteth, although I 
know he is not a show dog: Why? Because his struc- 
tural faults are such that can be easier bred out 
than Croxteth’s, and he possesses many of the most 
important requisites to be looked for in a field dog, 
viz., good back, good loin, excellent legs and _ feet, 
a, of bone and substance, besides which he comes of a 

‘amily known to be both good and gdod-looking. His worst 
fault is coarseness or lack of quality. How much easier to get 
quality ——, the dam than to breed out such everlasting 
faults as slack backs, weak loins, splay feet, and shallow 
chests. Why, “Saxon,” we have been striving for years to 
breed away from such faulty conformation, and because I, 
for one, refuse to turn back and encourage its wholesale pro- 
duction, some generous critic accuses me of denouncing ‘‘men 
and dogs that have incurred my displeasure.” I do not ask 
“Saxon” and his friends to turn from the road they are on. 
In the most friendly manner I gave them timely warning. If 
a man throws himself into the water, what is the use of pul- 
ling him out until he has been in long enough to teach fim 
better than go there again? 

Have I advised ‘‘Saxon” and his friends to breed to Beau- 
fort since that dog became my property? I think not. It is 
sufficient for me to know that my opinion of the dog as ex- 
pressed in FOREST AND STREAM twelve months before I pur- 
chased him has been indorsed by every competent judge who 
has seen him. What I then wrote is a clear denial of ‘‘Saxon’s” 
statement that I said the dogs imported into this country 
were scrubs. Here it is. FOREST AND STREAM, Aug. 16, 1883: 
“There are many good-looking dogs here, but few are ever 
produced equal to the imported stock, and this fact supports 
me in what I stated before I had been here many months, 
that good pointers cannot be produced unless — go to 
work very differently from what they are doing. No judg- 
ment seems to be used, and bitches are bred from at random 
to the most unsuitable sires. There is no denying this, and 
yet America can boast of having bred Beaufort, who is in my 
opinion, the best pointer living that I have seen.” The dog 
now stands inthe stud as the best pointer dog living. If 
“Saxon” can find one to beat him why don’t he say so and let 
us come to business. My offer to show him for any reason- 
able sum against any other dog, is still open. 


‘“‘Saxon” asks for evidence that Beaufort is a great stud dog. 
Here it is. Thedog has been in the stud one year only. He 


















FOREST AND STREAM. [Jan. 29, 1885, 











Wells. By Eugene A. Austin, Providence, R. I., for English setters, 
five dogs and one bitch, whelped Nov. 18, 1884, by Cash Boy (Cashier 
—Flake) out of Katydid II. (Dash IIfI.—Katydid). 

Count Paris IT. and Paris Boy. By J.8. Bailey, Boston, Mass., for 
black, white and tan English setter dogs, whelped Aug. 1, 1884, by 
a a (Royal Blue—Modjeska) out of Daisy Starlight (Lelaps— 

tarlight). 

Glen Onoko. By the Knickerbocker Kennel Club, Jersey City, N. 
J., for red Irish setter bitch, whelped Nov. 1, 1884, by champion 
Glencho out of Ruby S. (A.K.R, 512). 

Count Knick and Mamie G. By the Knickerbocker Kennel Club, 
Jersey City, N.J.. for lemon and white pointers, dog and bitch, 
whelped Oct. 2, 1584, by champion Knickerbocker (A.K.R. 19) out of 
Lady Mabel (A.K,R, 461). 

Romie 8S. By Charles R. Squire, Troy, N. Y., for red Irish setter 
> i ae Nov. 1, 1884, by champion Glencho out of Ruby §, 
(A.K.R. 512). 

Emeline B. By Charles R. Squire, _ N. Y., for red Irish setter 
bitch, whelped Nov. 1, 1884, by champion Glencho out of Colleen 
Bawn (A.K.R. 507). 

Klopstock, Krén and Kleine. By C. F. Tufts, Lancaster, Mass., for 
rough-coated St. Bernards, two dogs and one bitch, whel Nov. 19, 
1884, by champion Hermit (A.K.R. 23) out of Brenner (A.K.R. 706). 

Highland Dick, By H. F. Amsden, Boston, Mass., for black, with 
white on breast, Eng ish setter dog, whelped Feb. 19, 1880, by Pratt’s 
Trim (Duke—St. Kilda) out of Smut (Pete—Queen Bess). 


BRED. 


> See instructions at head of this column. 

Wanda—Tom. The Sans Souci Kennels’ (Philadelphia, Pa.) collie 
bitch Wanda (A.K.R. 1924) to their Tom, Jan. 14. 

Gipsy—Ober. Herbert Filint’s (Haverhill, Mass.) cocker spaniel 
bitch Gipsy to the Cummings Cocker Spaniel Kennels’ Ober (A.K.R. 
855). 

Beauty-- Napoleon. The City View Kennels’ (New Haven, Conn.) 
pug bitch Beauty (A.K.R. 1360) to their Napoleon, Jan. 5. 

Me-Dina—Lava Rock. The Diamond State Kennels’ (St. George’s, 
Del.) English setter bitch Me-Dina (A.K.R. 824) to their Lava k 
(A.K.R. 369), Jan. 22. 

Nettle—Mixture. W. H. Cookson’s (Hudson, N. Y.) fox-terrier bitch 
Nettle (A.K.R. 1704) to John E. Thayer’s Mixture (Spice—Fairy III.), 
Dec. 17, 1884. 





sired the first, second, vhe. and he, winners in one class at 
Washington, 1884. One of the papers said the was the 
best ever seen in America. He sired the winning bitch and 
the winnin — at the same show, also the first_prize 
puppy at New Haven, and the first prize winnerat New York, 

. Mr. Littlejohn, I know, has refused $500 for a son of 
his, Fritz, who, by the way, is probably the best lemon and 
white pointer dog in America. Com the FOREST AND 
STREAM’s critique on this dog with what the paper said of 
Croxteth’s get. ‘We greatly admired Fritz, who won first. 
He is very good all over, with no striking faults, and does 
great credit to his sire, Beaufort.” Tell me, ‘Saxon,” where 
the dog is by Croxteth that would stand a ghost of a chance 
of success alongside of Fritz. 

“Saxon” was joking when he said that not one of Beaufort’s 
get has been considered good enough to start in a field trial. 
A very fair statement to make about a dog that has only been 
in the stud twelve months. How many of Croxteth’s get had 
run in a trial twelve months after Mr. Macdona landed with 
him in America? —- again, “Saxon.” Unfortunately [ do 
not own any of Beaufort’s get that are old enough to compete 
against Croxteth’s; but I know where to find them, and if the 
owners make no objection, I will show two young dogs by 
him against anything ‘‘Saxon” can produce, either fur money 
or a handsome piece of plate, $100 forfeit. Conditions—Men 
of honor and experience to be the judges. 1am willing to 
leave the selection in the hands of the FoREST AND STREAM, 
or I shall be glad to entertain any reasonable proposal 
“Saxon” may wish to make. Inclosed please find my check 
for $100, CHARLES H. Mason. 

New York, Jan. 26, 1885. 






































THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL FUND. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
The Lincoln Fund— 











Amounts previously acknowledged... wees. $600 Eria—Rush. Frank Rivers’s (Bridgeport, Conn.) pointer bitch Eria 
Through ForEsT AND STREAM for ‘‘Lillibu- Cee 3 Browny) to E. Orgill’s champion Rush (A.K.R. 357), Nov. 
MOET. cian coca vensacacaanecieecevisese yen ce 5 24, 1884. 
: Lucid—Emperor Fred. HH. Hedeman’s (Brooklyn, N. Y.) English 
—— Wrpope ae aa eee ....810 es —_ (A.K. R. 176) to E. A. Herzberg’s Emperor Fred 
ce x (A.K.R. 33), Jan. 8. 
J. A. Nickerson.........+++++++eeeeeeeee 5 Birdie—Kniekerbocker. Fred Smith’s (Jersey City, N. J.) pointer 
Ci C. — sett eeeeeeee seeeereeerceeees 2 bitch Birdie (Stocking—Lady Mab) to champion Knickerbocker (A.K.R. 
TURE: Se. PNW ons ccc cvessesneeese ceseee 5 19), Jan. 21. : 
FA ios cccccue sesiee eeenseveese 5 Nun—Hermit. The Chequasset Kennels’ (Lancaster, Mass.) St. 
C. Fred Crawford.... ..........2.eeceee 5 Bernard bitch Nun (A.K.R. 24) to their champion Hermit (A.K.R. 28), 





Jan. 16. 
Topsy— Young Toby. Mr. Whiteside’s (West Boylston, Mass.) pug 
bitch Topsy to Chequasset Kennels’ Young Toby (A.K.R, 473), Jan. 11. 






Dr. Geo. Walton... ............2222 000. 5 
Ashmont Kennels..................0e008 5 












Winthrop Jordan.............+sesessee. 2— 47 Belle—President, L, G. Dickinson's bull-terrier bitch Belle to E. 8. 
Porter’s President (A.K.R. 1208), Jan. 4. 
TOGA) CO GREE .....050 sc ccccecesccsccsceasecced $652 Onyx—Keno. John Clary & Sons’ (Worcester, Mass.) mastiff bitch 
Onyx (A.K.R. 1769) to their Keno (A.K.R. 1766), Dec. 2. 1884. 





ELLIOT SMITH. 
WHELPS. 


ee See instructions at head of this column. 

Donna. C. E. Taylor’s (Rath, Me.) English setter bitch Donna 
(Druid—Dryad), Nov. 17, 1884, eight (three dogs), by Dash III.; all 
black and white. 

Lassie. The Sans Souci Kennels’ (Philadelphia, Pa.) collie bitch 
Lassie (A.K. R. 1920), Jan. 19, seven, by their Tom; one dead. 

Venom Ilf. F.C.Wheeler’s (London, Ont.) fox-terrier bitch Venom 
III. (Secamp—Nance), Dec. 26, 1884, five (three dogs), by J. E. Thayer’s 
Mixture (Spice—Fairy III.). : 

Dashing Jessie. E. W. Jester’s (St. George’s, Del.) English setter 
bitch Dashing Jessie (A.K.R. 815), Jan. 14, six (four dogs), by his Glen 
Rock (A.K. R. 1616); one dog lemon and white, the others black, white 
and tan. 

Patience. The Chequasset Kennels’ (Lancaster, Mass.) pug bitch 
Patience, Jan. 18, one dog, by their Young Toby (A.K. R. 473). 

Brenner. C.F. Tufts’s (Lancaster, Mass.) St. Bernard bitch Bren- 
ner (A.K.R, 706), Nov. 19, 1884, seven (four dogs), by Chequasset Ken- 
nels’ champion Hermit (A.K. R. 23). 

SALES. 

fee See instructions at head of this column. 

Teaser. Pug dog (A.K.R. 1937), by City View Kennels, New Haven, 
Conn., to J. Klemer, same place. 

Leone. Greyhound bitch, age and pedigree not given, kd City View 
Kenneis, New Haven, Conn., to John A. Doolittle, same place. 

Nelson II. Black and tan coliie dog (A.K.R. 1750), by A. R. Kyle, 
Grace Point, Mich., to Sans Souci Kennels, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lorraine. Smooth-coated St. Bernard bitch, whelped July 29, 1884 
(Caesar, A.K.R. 22—Daphne II., A.K.R. 489), by Millbrook Keunels, 
New York, to Dr. W. 8S. Webb, same place. 

Bruno— Elsa whelps. Smooth-coated St. Bernard dog and bitch, 
age not given, by the Millbrook Kennels, New York, to W. S. Havi- 
land, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lava Rock. Imported English setter dog (A.K.R. 369), by the Dia- 
mond State Kennels, St. George’s, Del., to E.W. Jester, same place. 

Satire. Liver poirter dog, whelped April 18, 1884 (Knickerbocker— 
Peg Peg), by H. C. Miller, Hudson, N. Y., to J. S. Gwathmey, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

"Lent. Blue belton English setter bitch (A.K.R. 176), by E. A. Herz- 
berg, Brooklyn, N. Y., to H. Hideman, same place. 

Bessie. Black, white and tan setter bitch, whelped May 4, 1884 
(Dick—Daisy), by E. C. Alden, Dedham, Mass., to H. E. Twombley, 
Boston, Mass. 

Blue Belle. Blue belton English setter bitch (A.K.R. 99), by E. W. 
Jester, St. George’s, Del.. to Pierre Lorillard, New York. 

Glen Rock (A.K.R. 166)—Blue Belle (A.K.R. 99) whelps. One blue 
belton and two lemon belton English setter bitches, whelped Nov. 
22, 1884, by E. W. Jester, St. George’s, Del., to Pierre Loriliard, New 
York. 

Dashwood. Blue belton English setter dog, whelped June 10, 1884 
(Dash 111.—Donna), by E. W. Jester, St. George’s, Del., to George F. 
Clark, same place. 

Glen Onoko. Red Irish setter bitch, whelped Nov. 1, 1884 (Glencho 
—Ruby 8.). by Chas R. uire, Troy, N. Y., to the Knickerbocker 
Kennel Club, Jersey City, N. J. 

Knickerbocker—Lady Isabel whelps. Lemon and white pointer 
bitches, whelped Nov. 2, 1884, by the Knickerbocker Kennel Club, 
Jersey City, N. J.,one to Charles R. Squire, Troy, N. Y., and one to 
Geo. Waite, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Bobolink. Black, white and tan English setter dog(A.K.R. 1167), 
a E, W. Jester, St. George’s, Del., to A. Scherer, Fountain City, 

is. 

Klopstock, Krén and Kleine. Rough coated St. Bernards, two dogs 
and one bitch, whelped Nov. 10, 1884 (Hermit—Brenner), by C. F.Tufts, 
Lancaster, Mass., to Chequasset Kennels, same place. 

Ivry. Smoothb-coated St. Bernard, age not given (Ca#esar—Brun- 
hild), by Chequasset Kennels, Lancaster, Mass., to J. G. B. Smith, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Knight. Smooth-cvated St. Bernard, age not given (Mentor [l.— 
Brunhild), by Chequasset Kennels, Lancaster, Mass., to F. W. Webb, 
Baltimore, Md. ; 

Sovereign. Rough-coated St. Bernard dog (A.K.R. 799), by Che- 
quasset Kennels, Lancaster, Mass., to John Henry, New Orleans, La. 

Teaser. Pug dog (A.K.R. 1937), by City View Kennels, New Haven, 
Conn., to J. Kleiner, same place. 






New York, Jan. 24. 






A FOX-TERRIER CLUB. —Editor Forest and Stream: An 







to organize an American fox-terrier club. The secretary of 
the tanciers’ show, Mr. Chas. R. Harker, has with great cour- 
tesy offered every assistance should the effort come to aught. 
I have written personally to most of our fox-terrier men ask- 
ing them to be present on the 10th prox., at Madison Square 
Garden, and that Mr. Harker has promised to give us every 
accommodation to facilitate the meeting. Now that this breed 
has become such a feature at our shows, it is very desirable 
that a standard be accepted to judge them. Looking through 
the exhibits at any large show in this country, you will find 
many prizes winners of different types.—EDWARD KELLY. 

















DOGS FOUND.—A correspondent writes that he knows the 
whereabouts of a red Irish setter that was advertised a few 
weeks ago, but has forgotten the owner’s address. A reward 
of $25, and subsequently of $50, was offered. Our corre- 
spondent does not wish the reward, but will give the owner 
information regarding the dogif he will communicate with 
him through FoREST AND STREAM. 

A black and white setter dog, near Newark, N. J. The 
owner can have same by addressing ‘‘16-Bore,” care FOREST 
AND STREAM office, city. 


THE NEW YORK FANCIERS’ CLUB’S SHOW.—The 
managers of the New York Fanciers’ Club’s show, to be held 
at Madison Square Garden Feb. 4 to 11 have added classes for 
fox-terriers to the list which was published in FoREST AND 
Stream, Jan. 15. The prizes are: Dogs, $10, $5, and certifi- 
eate; bitches the same; a, $8, $4, and certificate. There 
will also be a special cash prize for the best litter of puppies 
under six months old. Entries close Jan. 31. Chas. R. Harker, 
Secretary, 62 Cortlandt street, ;New York. 


















RULE 12.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have read with 
much interest in your issue of to-day the correspondence be- 
tween Messrs. Mason and Cornell. Doubtless the former 
gentleman thinks that the two letters as published are com- 
plete in themselves. They are. But had he desired to enter 
further into controversy with the W. K. C., he might have 
made to Mr. Cornell’s curt reply the yet more curt rejoinder 
hat in law fraud vitiates all rules—even Rule 12 of the W. 
K. C.—Meat-Hawk (Jan. 22). 



















KNICKERBOCKER KENNEL CLUB.—Jersey City, N. 
J., Jan, 26, 1885.—Editor Forest and Stream: At the 
annual meeting of the Knickerbocker Kennel Club, held 
Jan. 16, 1885, the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, R. T. Greene; Vice-President, G. 
W. Waite; ———— Secretary, Geo. L. Wilms; Record- 
ing Secretary, L. F. Brigham; Treasurer, Wm. Hepsley; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, M. Mills, Geo. H. Piercey and Geo. L. 
Wilms.—G. L. W. 


MAX WENZEL’S CHIEF MISSING.—We have received a 
note from Mr. Max Wenzel stating that his red Irish setter 
dog Chief has strayed away. Anyone knowing of his where- 
abouts will confer a favor by communicating with Mr. 
Wenzel, whose address is Hoboken, N. J 
















FOWLER, the Moodus, Conn., chap who once swindled so 
many men out of money for mythical dogs, has gone into the 
quack medicine stamp swindling business. 







Worms 1n Dogs.—One dose acure. ‘‘Rhiwlas. Bala, North Wales, 
Sept. 21, 1874. I gave a Naldire’s Powder to a collie on Saturday last, 
and in ten minutes he evacuated a tapeworm 30 yards 2 feet in length. 
I consider the powder effectual.—R. Lioyp Pricg.”” Naldire’s Worm 
Powders, tbe great British remedy, are sold by McKesson & Robbins, 
91 Fulton street, New York. Price $1.00. Manufacturers: Wright & 
Holdsworth, 3 Spur street, London, England.— Adv. 





KENNEL NOTES. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To insure 
publication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 


ticulars of each animal: 
1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, 
Breed. 
















PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 







E b ler. : 
: Sex. q. Sire, with his gire and dam. An AccEPTED Fact.—It is well known that Humphreys’ admirable 
4. Age, or 8. Owner of sire. homeopathic remedies have been used extensively, not only in this 
5. country, but abroad, and with the most gratifying results. And it is 


. Date of birth, of breeding or 6. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of death 10. Owner of dam. 

All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 

paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 
NAMES CLAIMED. 

= See instructions at head of this column. 

Satire. By J. S. Gwathmey, Brooklyn, N. Y., for liver pointer dog, 
wae April 18, 1884 (champion Knickerbocker, A.K.R. 19—Peg Peg, 


also well known that nine-tenths of all diseases may be cured 
promptly if proper means are at hand, or applied at once. Humph- 
reys’ list of homeopathic specifics contains remedies adapted to any 
morbid condition which it is proper for the family to treat; and 
especially for all those diseases whose attack is sudden, and where 
prompt aid is demanded. Also for those delicate ailments which it 
may be unpleasant to disclose to a strange physician, and yet a free- 
dom from which contributes so much to the happiness of life. The 
20). great feature of Dr. Humphreys’ system is that in the administration 

Fairy Glen. By E.W. Jester, St. George’s, Del., for blue belton | of medicines prepared by a skillful pbysician who has devoted his 
English setter bitch, ~— Nov. 22, 1884, by his Glen Rock (A.K.R. | life to the subject, all embarrassment in the selection of the proper 
1616) out of Blue Belle (A.K.R. 99). remedy is avoided. Moreover, they are efficient and reliable, and it 
Count Fosco. By Chas. E, Taylor, Bath, Me., for black and white | is indisputable that people who habitually use them have less sick- 
English setter dog, whelped June 10, 18€4, by Dash III. out of Donna | ness, better health and live longer than others. The specifics may be 
(Druid—Dryad). obtained in single viais or in cases at all homeopathic and other drug 
Dr. Hersey, Honest Dave, Edgewood, Overman, Backman and Kitty | stores; also from the general depot at 109 Fulton street, N. Y.—Adv. 
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Jan, 29, 1885.] FOREST AND STREAM. 


Ritle and Trap Shooting. 


MILITARY RIFLE SIGHTS. 


i ‘orest and Stream; : ‘ 
= defining the military rifle as laid down in the regulations 
of both our own N. R. A. and that of Great Britain are very unsatis- 
factory. and it is very much to be desired that they be so moditied 
as to be intelligible and in conformity with modern conditions. 

It has been observed that our definitions are so vague as to be sus- 
ceptible of almost any construction that the directors, for the time 
being, may see fit to put upon them, while those of Great Britain are 
entirely behind the times. ; 5 

The definition of the rifle itself is well enough—that governing the 
sights being in need of revision. I therefore submit the following, in 
the hope that it may call forth criticism from those interested, and 
thus that something tangible may be evolved. 

e pattern adopted by the U. S. G t 

‘oresight - May be of the pattern ado y the U. S. Governmen 
an cnr narvien vifle. or of that on the Borcharat military gun. [The 
British N. R. A. objected to this sight as not being strong enough to 
stand the rough handling of field service. The answer is that it has 
stood the roughest handling that our troops on the plains and many 
frontiersman and scouts could give it, and this it will be admitted is a 

tty thorough test. | 
Pr panksight The backsight must be attached to the barrel in front 
of the lock [In the ordinary rifle this requirement would seem to be 
absurd, as it could not be attached to the barrel anywhere else; but 
in the bolt guns, such as the Hotchkiss, Lee, etc., it might be placed 
behind the bolt where, though a better sight might be taken from the 
back position, it would interfere with the manipulation of the action. | 
and must comply with the following conditions: 

First—To be strong enough for service purposes. 

Second—To be so simple of construction that its use can be readily 
understood by men of ordinary intelligence already familiar with the 
use of the Springfield or similar rear sight. [This would preclude the 
use of verniers. | ; ¥ 

Third—To be so easy of manipulation as to admit of the rapid ad- 
justment both of elevation and wind gauge, for any range that may 
G required in skirmish firing. [Some of the recent so-called military 
sights, which are nothing more than the sporting vernier sights, only 
considerably complicated, are far from filling this condition. To illus- 
trate this: Suppose a party of sharpshooters armed with rifles fur- 
nished with these sights, to be firing at an enemy 1,000 or 1,200yds. 
off, and to be suddenly attacked by a skirmish party at short range, 
a condition of affairs that might very readily occur. They would be 
reduced to the alternative of holding under some 10 or 15ft., inreturn- 
ing the fire, or be compelled to waste two or three precious minutcs 
in adjusting their signts to the new conditions, and it is a notorious 
fact, that when men are under fire, it takes twice as long to perform 
an operation of this kind as it does under less unpleasant circum- 
stances. In any case it will be admitted that our sharpshooters, as 








a“ Sands, at swinging target, lin. bullseye, 49 in a possi- 


le 50. 

R. V. R. Schuyler split 7 cards in 10 shots, hit 12 lines in 13 shots, 
a No. 000 buckshot at the word, hit 9 pipe stems in 10 shots at the 
word. 

Pierre Lorillard, Jr., with pistol, hit 9 pipes in 10 shots. 

J. T. B. Collins, at French targets, 68 in a possible 84, at 16 metres. 

eee Bixby split 7 ecards in 10 shots, hit 11 No. 000 buckshot at 

the word. 

W. K. Griffin split 7 cards in 10 shots, hit 8 pipe stems in 10 shots. 

Chas. F. Jones split 3 cards in 6 shots with pistol. 

Edward Kelly split card on first and third shot with pistol. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Jan. 20.—Record of shooting of the N. Y. P. 
& O. Club, Jan. 7, 8 and 9, distance 40 rods; rifles, any ‘baby cannon” 
under 30 pound’s weight; a of 10 shots, string measure, from 
center of ball hole to center of target; any sights allowed, gun to be 
held to the shoulder, with muzzle rest of any description, and slide 
blocks under breech of gun. All guns above thirty pounds as shot, to 
be handicapped. The foliowing are the eight highestscores, measur- 
ing each 10-shot string by inches and sixteenths: 

H. F. Hart, Rochester, N. Y. H. V. Perry, Jamestown, N. Y. 
1st day. 3 strings, 30.02, av. 10.01 1st day..3 strings, 41.12, av. 13 14 
2d day..6 strings, 74 03, av. 12.06 2d day..6 strings, 71.11, av. 11.15 
3d day..5 strings, 62.00, av. 12.06 3d day..5 strings, 85.11, av. 17.02 


14 166.05 11.14 14 199.02 14.04 

R. C. Rice, Warren, O. B. Garfield, Salamanca, N. Y. 
1st day..3 strings, 60.00, av. 20.00 1st day. .3 strings, 46.10, av. 15.09 
2d day..4 strings, 45.12, av. 11.07 2d day..6 strings, 82.15, av. 13.13 
3d day..5 strings, 79.13, av. 15.15 3d day..5 strings, 88.04, av. 17.10 


12 185.06 15.07 217.13 15.09 
E. Rawdon, Ohio. 






















































































14 
H. V. Goetchins, Titusville, Pa. 
1st day..3 strings, 50.10, av. 16.14 2d day. .4 strings, 69.10, av. 17.06 
2d day. 6 strings, 86.00, av. 14.05 3d day..1string, 10.02, av. 10.02 
3d day..5 strings, 85.04, av. 17.01 = —— -—- 


_ 5 79.12 15.15 
14 221.14 15.14 
Geo. H. Frank, Oil City, Pa. P. E. Hall, Ohio. 
1st day..3 strings, 54.08, av. 18.03 1stday .2 strings, 30.10, av. 15.05 
2d day..6 strings, 99.00, av. 16.08 2d day..4 strings, 62.12, av. 13.03 
3d day..3 strings, 42.10, av. 14.08 3d day..5 strings, 97.13, av. 19 09 











12 196.02 16.05 11 191.08 17 06 
The above shooting was done with muzzleloaders. BLANK. 


BOSTON.—There was not alarge attendance of riflemen at Walnut 
Hill to-day, but those that were there enjoyed themselves. The 
weather was much too inclement to admit of owt-deor shooting, sothe 
shooters lowered a window at the top and shot through the opening’ 
In this manner the day’s shooting was done, and although the wind 
was a difficult one to control, Mr. Fellows succeeded in making a fine 
83 in the victory medal match: 

Practice Match—Decimal Target. 


described above, are at a great disadvantage. | PTE. osc wacecccesuucaue dkeie vines 698 5 810 7 8 610-7 
Fourth—Aperture.—The back sight may be fitted with an aperture | H Smith...................0.. 0.00 cence 568 7610 879 7 5—%7 

provided that it shall also have a notch for sighting over the bar, and | J A Black................ 062. 00ee cee eee 658669 5 8 9 770 

that the sight can be adjusted to use either aperture or notch. | AJ Carr..............--..2.--000ee ...9 5 810 46 8 6 6 8—%0 

[The reason for allowing the aperture is to be found in the peculiar Creedmoor Prize Match. 

atmospheric conditions that are frequently met with in this country. | J Francis ........... 565445456446 N F Tufts .......... 1533443452—38 

With a strong mirage the object aimed at will appear to dance along | R Davis ............ 4444555545—45 

the top of the bar, and will appear so distorted that aimi becomes Victory Medal Match. 

a matter of guess work, and the gun will never be beld twice exactly | J B Fellows....................0c00eeeee 79978 710 9 710-8 

alike. The aperture corrects this distortion in a great degree, and | R Reed.... ........... ccc cece e eee een ee 791010 5 7 8 7 8 9% 

the gun can be held with reasonable accuracy on the same point for nd Miawihud uuanetKedtes 88679649 9 874 

successive shots. In dark, overcast weather the object cannot be | A J Carr...............0 6 ccc cece eee ee ees 9595669 5 4 866 





seen with sufficient distinctness through the aperture, hence the 
necessity of the open sight, which is also best for rapid shooting at 
all times.] 

Fifth—Spirit Level.—A spirit lever may be employed provided that 
it is attached to the backsight and in such a manner that it does not 
interfere with the instant adjustinent of the elevation and wind gauge 
for any range. [Severai of the military sights introduced do not fill 
this condition. In these the spirit level must be detached from the 
sight ~~ for ranges under 300yds. See remarks on skirmish 
firing.| If thought desirable the spirit level may be made detachable 
and when not in use may be carried in a recess made for it in the 
stock of the gun, similar to the patch box on the old muzzleloading 
rifle. [I think that there can be no valid objection to the employ- 
ment of the spirit level as described above. It is so placed as to be 
more effective than if fastened on the front side as in the sporting 
rifle. It is out of harm’s way so as to be little liable to damage. and 
if it does happen to get broken the gun is in no way disabled. While 
its utility, I had almost said necessity, at long range is unquestionable, 
I believe that most of those who object to the use of the spirit level 
as an unnecessary refinement have had so little experience in long 
range work that they fail to comprehend the great advantage to be 
derived from its adoption. If any of these are still unconvinced after 
having given it a fair trial they may readily remove it from their 

‘uns, and those who retain it will certainly not be handicapped there- 

yy. In conclusion I think that a simple. strong and practical service 
sight may be constructed complying with these conditions and that 
shall also pone all the refinements requisite for accurate long 
range work. The necessity for these refinements become more 
apparent as the range is increased, and it is quite probable that with 
the improvement in the construction of this gun and its ammunition 
still going on, we shall see matches shot at ranges now thought 
a nem pene possibly 1,500 or even 2,000 yards. JAMES DUANE. 

Mort Haven, Jan, 25, 1885. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The first tournament for the present season 
opened very quietly on the range of the Frelinghuysen Club. The 
an is to have a series of matches until each range in the central 
ody has been fired over. There is little interest taken in the con- 
tests, but it is hoped that before the end of the winter something of 
the old-time enthusiasm will be shown. The shooting was at gallery 
distance, at the combined Zettler-Creedmoor target. The scores 


BULLSHEAD RIFLE CLUB.—Jan 23.—12-ring target, possible 120: 
G. Zimmermann 118, M. Dorrler 118, C. Rein 117, E. Holzmann 116, H. 
Gunther 111, J. Schneider 111, J. Schrarder 111, A. Stolzenberger 110, 
W. A. Ross 108, S. F. C. Weber 105, J. Wettje 105, J. Jordon 104. B. 
Wragge 104, H. Wasmuth 103, H. Miller 101, D. Holland 100, G. Wen- 
delken 99, J. F. Campbell 98, H. Zubiller 97, D. Lowitzki 96, A. Shaw 
95.—A. Loser, Secretary. 

THE PLUGGED PISTOL AGAIN.—High Point, Mo.—Editor Forest 
and Stream; Once upon a time, when I was younger than I am now, 
I owned a large Remington army revolver, with which I was in the 
habit of amusing myself. One day I loaded it up and emptied the 
cylinder at a barrel on the edge of the river. 100yds. away. Not see- 
ing any of the bullets splash the water nor kick up the dust, and not 
finding any marks on the barrel I was puzzled as to the whereabouts 
of the bullets, but on attempting to clean the pistol, found the six 
bullets lodged in the barrel of the pistol. I attributed the lodging to 
the hardness of the bullets, which were moulded from scraps of any- 
thing that would melt, such as scraps of zinc, pewter, britannia, 
lead, etc.—OsaGeE. 


THE TRAP. 


BOSTON GUN CLUB. 


ELLINGTON, Mass., Jan. 21.—A brilliant assembly of shooters 
met together at the above shoot, to carry through the pro- 
gramme which was of an unusually attractive character, the match 
between Messrs. Eager and Stark producing great excitement. The 
wind blew strong; otherwise the day was fine and well adapted for 
the sport. Being looked upon as the final chance of practice for the 
grand tournament in New Orleans, the traps were carefully set at 
their hardest, the angle of elevation being kept within the limits of 15 
to 20 degrees, and also solid tu the trapsiand, thus giving the clays 
their fullest flight. Prizes for the best averages oe the day were 
taken, first, W. S. Perry; second, H. W. Eager and W. L. Davis; third, 
O. R. Dickey. 

First event, 5 singles, 1 trap, 18yds.: Kirkwood 3, Wilbur 3, Dennis 
5, Gerrish 4, Sampson 4, Allen 2, Davis 5, Gilman 5, Evans 2, Eager 4, 
Perry 4, Dickey 5, Alden 2, Couper 3, Field 2, Clark 2, Gray 0, Tinker 
3, Hall 3. Gilman, Dickey, Dennis and Davis first, Eager second, 
Cooper third, and Allen fourth. 

Second event, 3 pairs doubles: Eager 6, Sampson 4, Kirkwood 4, 
Perry 5, Field 1, Dickey 5, Gilman 4, Wilbur 3, Allen 4, Davis 6, Dennis 
6, Gerrish 3, Hall 6, Gray 3, Cooper 3, Tinker 3, Clark 3, Evans 3. 











stood: : Domestic Rifle Club. Dennis first, Perry and Dickey second, Kirkwood and Allen third, 
een ait: See Zettler. Creedmoor. | Wilbur and Gerrish fourth. 
: Jee S cee eeeeeees 4 21210 9 11 10-103 44 Third event, 7 singles, l8yds., 1 trap: Kirkwood 6, Wilbur 3 Gil- 
| fe Priccnscennsanes = 1110 11 12 8 91211 9-105 46 man 4, Cooper 6, Dennis 4, Allen 5, Dickey 4, Sampson 5, Gerrish 3, 
W Cae. 10 re 1 it 10 ti 3 » ii 10—104 & CREE. eecae tewk. Mieined oad Caanee aanend deena 
beige. See 10 12 11 11 1011 8 9 11 10—103—513 45222 oo Ree first, Kirkwood and Cooper second, Sampson third. 
ran ween Rifle Club. ear Fourth event, 3 pair doubles, t5yds.: Eager 4, Kirkwood 1, Wilbur 
W Vreclany vette cee Se 11101210 7 9 7% {1 4, Gerrish 5. Dennis 2, Davis 6, Perry 5, Clark 2, Gray 4, Tinker 2. Field 
si a = 1 ; 2 11 12 12 10 ul g—108 46 4, Cooper 4, Gilman 3, Dickey 6, Allen 4, Evans 3. avis and Dickey 
Tie 22 3S = = 12 = 12 11—108 45 first, Gerrish and Perry second, Field third, Gilman and Evans fourth. 
W Bachellor... x 310 10 11 10 11 9100 ° 43 Fifth event, 7 singles, 5 traps; Kirkwood 3, Wilbur 3, Gerrish 4, 
Discs cena * , 7 11 6 10 10— 80—493 36-211 Eager 5, Dickey 4, Schaefer 4, Dennis 4, Perry 6, Stark 3, Cooper 5, 
C Waa ‘4 a‘ ~ Club. ; Gilman 3, Sampson 3, Allen 4, Davis 4, Faulkner 1, Tinker 2, Gray 3. 
¢ ‘ag mani ainn atau 9 1011 4 9 9 11— & 39 Perry first, Eager and Cooper second, Dickey, Dennis and Davis third, 
= NO sn 5 wa.kce 10 12 9 10 111210 9 9 11—103 43 and Gilman fourth. 
— ao “ oo : . - 211 11 11 9 10— 94 at Sixth event, 3 pair doubles: Kirkwood 0, Dennis 3, Gerrish 3, Eager 
Hea ee ween eeee econ. on te 6 10 9 10 10— eS 3, Dickey 4, Wilbur 3, Snow 5, Black 4, Clark 4, Nichols 2, Perry 6, 
BRO. 6c. sees oe 10 510 12 6 9 9— 87—468 39-204 | Cooper 4, Stark 4, Tinker 3, Field 5, Schaefer 2, Davis 4. Perry first, 
sisait weet i a a Rifle Club. 7 Snow and Field second, Stark third, Wilbur fourth. 
We N eighman.. ona- i 11 12 12 11 12 11 11—114 50 Seventh event, 5 singles, 18yds.: Gerrish 3, Kirkwood 2, Snow 3, 
2% —— aaa weap i. = a z 5 11 - it 11—103 45 Allen 3, Williams 2, Fau'kner 1, Smith 0, Davis 2, Gray 2, Stark 3, 
mT ‘ant = a2 ll 10 10 12-105 45 White 3, Black 5, Cooper 5, Nichols 3, Eager 4, Wilbur 1, Gilman 4, 
tran ing ak denon amu 9 711 9 % 41 Alden 1, Dickey 5, Sampson 2, Dennis 2, Schaefer 3, Perry 3, Evans 
SE Ton vteeeeee ceees = 2 a ; ; 10 10 11 10-107 45 2. Black, Cooper and Dickey first, Eager and Gilman second, Ger- 
A see - : 12 12 11 11—111 48 rish and Stark third, Kirkwood, Gray and Sampson fourth. 
ER os nnsns os eae 10 10 12 10 12-109 46 Eighth event—Special match between C. M. Stark, of Dunbarton, 
B Lynn... ..........+ 21111 6 12 12 11—110 43 N. H.. and H. W. Eager, of Marlboro, Mass., at 50 singles and 25 
S Shackelford.......... 11 811101011 6 12 11 10—100 44 doubles; singles at 5 traps: 
WOME... cacocs age wat de 1 11 10 it 4 12— 98—1053 38—450 ? "©. M. Stark 
dk Essex Rifle Club, Second Team. Singles....... 1111111111101010111001. 1110110119 111111111111110110 —43 
bh Gomegne se eceees 1110 12 10 11 12 12 12 11 11—112 46 D’ls.10 11 11 11 11,11 11 11 01 11 11 01 1000 11 1000 00 11 10 1011 01 00 11—34—77 
ean noe puess aia deo a a in a 2 = . - 12 11—111 49 H. W. Eager 
p Dutcher........... 2 810 11 12—108 47 i 1116 : : 
i... 9 911 1110 10121211 9—104 45 Singles........ 1101100111010111011100111011100100111001011111111—34 


D’ls.11 11 111410 01 10 1011 111111 1100 1) 11 01 1101 01 11 11101015—38—72 
The match began at 1:30 and finished at 20’clock. Each train up 
to the time of shooting brought additional accessions of spectators, 





in scas, nec wgalnn Nema’ 81110 91112 8 9 9 10— 97— 5382 43—230 
Essex Rifle Club, First Team. 





E Neil... ....... 912 911 1112 1011 9 i1—105 45 

1 > so t4 os showing that the reputation of the shooters was well known through- 
+m a... iS oe ee 49 out New England. ‘Messrs. Gerrish and Perry judged, Mr. Cooper, 
J McCallum .2...2.0.012 91112 811 1 11 11 12-108 it ee ee ee eee eee Se 
C Meisel.....2...22..; 10-11 10 8 10 10 10 11 29 19—10e— Bet o—0e | neon heme ware Insay partinanes of beth, the benb of fooling ax- 


isted right through. The thirty-fourth bird baulked, making one- 
half of one per cent. for the maich. 
Ninth event, 2-man team match, 7 singles and 3 pair doubles each: 


GALLERY SHOOTING.—-The latest novelty in the pistol and rifle 
shooting world at Cohlin’s Gallery, 1,2°5 Broadway, cor. Thirty-first 





street, is the competition between the Americans and the French, at Singles. Doubles. 
the Gastinne Renette, or Parisian target. The Americans have done | H W Eager.................... 1011111—6 11 11 01-5 
well so far, and from pees appearances they bid fair to defeat the | WS Perry ... -0111111—6—12 10 11 11—5—10—22 
best shooters of the French capital, as they have done in the English | C H Dennis -0101010—3 10 10 10-3 
and Irish cities. Another new feature is the introduction of the .22- | OR Diekey.................... 1110111--6— 9 10 10 10—3— 6—15 
cal. repeating rifle and the Dr. Carver mode of shooting, at which | C H Gerrish.... ............... 0100111—4 11 00 10-3 
some good work has already been accomplished. Mr. George Bird | AF Cooper .................. 1111100—5— 9 10 10 11—4— 7—16 
25 shots in 35 seconds, making a score of 109 ina possible 125, at | CD Gilman.... ............... 1011010—4 01 00 10-2 
a reduced Creedmoor target. Mr. R. V. R. Schuyler made with the | W L Davis............... ..... 1110110—5— 9 11 11 10—5— 7—16 
hem y = 49 ee out of 50 shots at the word. Mr. Pierre Loril- | C M Stark...................... 0001100—2 11 10 10—4 
— r., made 27 bullseyes out of 29 shots with the same gun. The | E W Law............... ...... 0001011—3— 5 10 10 11—4— 8—13 
Co owing are some of the scores and fancy shots made lately at | R Schaefer.... ............... 1110111—6 11 ll 11-6 
Onlin’s: G A SRG. 00s ccc cccccces .-1111101—6—12 10 00 11—3-— 9—21 


od 





Eager and Perry first, Schaefer and Sampson second, Gerrish and 
Cooper fourth. 

Tenth event, 3 pair doubles: mon 5, Perry 5. Dennis 2, Kirkwood 
2, Wilbur 3, Dickey 3, Smith 3, Faulkner 2, Davis 1, Dutton 2, Gerrish 
5, Schaefer 5, Stark 4, Sampson 4, Allen 2, Snow 3, Field 3, Black 4, 
Evans 4, Cooper 4, Hunter 4. Eager first, Stark, Black and Evans 
seeond, Field third, Kirkwood, Faulkner and Allen fourth, 

Eleventh event, 20 singles: er 15, Stark 14, Cooper 11, Perry 
18, Dickey 17, Gerrish 12. Perry first, Dickey second, er third. 

Twelfth event, 5 singles, 5 traps: Perry 4, Eager 3, Stark 4, Smith 
3, Faulkner 4, Stanton 2, Dennis 1. Dickey 1, Black 2, Snow 5. Hunter 
3, Sampson 1, Gilman 1, Davis 2, Wilbur 2, Cooper 4, Dutton 3, Allen 
1, Hart 1, Gerrish 5, Field 4, Hunnewell 2, Moore 2, Schaefer 2, Kirk- 
wood 5. Kirkwood, Snow and Gerrish first, Perry and Stark second, 
Eager third, Davis and Schaefer fourth. 

Thirteenth event, 3 pair doubles, 26yds.: Kirkwood 3, Eager 4, 
Simpson 3, Snow 5, Dickey 6, Stark 3, Field 2, Perry 5, Davis 5, Gerrish 
a, — 3. Dickey first, Perry second, Eager third, Gerrish and Black 

fourth. 

Fourteenth event, 5 singles: Kirkwood 5, Stark 5, Perry 4, Sampson 
2, Black 2, Eager 3, Gerrish 3, we 3, Davis 3, Hart 3. Stark first, 
Kirkwood and Perry second, Eager third, Black fourth. 

Fifteenth event, 3 straightaways: Gerrish and Black first, Dickey 
second, Snow and Davis third. 

This finished the regular events of the day, and when the iast 
shooter had left the platform few wovld have believed that some 7 
bags of shot and some 40 pounds of powder had, notlong before, been 
hurled after the featherless doves of Cincinnati. 





UNION vs. JERSEY CITY HEIGHTS.—The return match between 
these two clubs took place at the grounds of the former club, Spring 
Valley, on the 24th inst., and proved a very pleasantaffair. The day 
opened with a very unpropitious outlook as to weather, mist, drizzle 
and fog, and as the Jersey boys are not much on the clay-saucer 
racket, very few responded— barely a balf dozen, where a score were 
expected. But they missed a more than good time. Let a challenge 
come from any club in the United States or the universe at lve birds 
for 25, 30 or 40 men aside, and the J. C. H. are ready always. The 
Union boys showed themselves to be equal to the occasion; met the 
delegation from Jersey City at the depot, and escorted them to the 
hotel. After a bounteous dinner at which, of course, there were 
many good things said and done, etc., they repaired to the grounds. 
The Union Clubisa young clubas yet, but it contains among its 
memberssome of the best disciples of the trigger and prominent 
citizens of its vicinity. When sucha genial master of ceremonies as 
Col. Townsend, assisted by such efficient aids as Dr. Grindle and 
Tomkins are on hand, no visiting club can feel but that it is good to 
be there—even if they are beat. These friendly sheots even at mud 
saucers or glass balls are a good thing. It brings the boys together 
socially, and where will you find a more whole-souled or genia Iclass- 
of men than the lovers of the gun and dog? The J.C. H. boys had a 
good time, and they hope soon to see the Unions again on their own 
grounds at Marion, when the result as to score may be different. The 
following is the score in brie‘: 


op. J.C. Hi. 
Killed. Missed. Killed. Missed. 

IID os ivdicvecscawes 7 3 J Von Lengerke....... 8 2 
PUR aids nee senaaaess 6 4 . 2 
NE aan cc neecen caus 7 3 WOE PN cineinedaanus 7 3 
Vat BARGE... ccccsses 6 4 ion cicawnanadédaen 7 3 
Christopher........ =% 3 Yerrington...... ..... 5 5 
Blackledge............ 6 4 Lichtenberg .......... 7 3 
39 21 42 18 

—JACOBSTAFF. 


CANALSIE, Long Island, Jan. 19.—Glass-ball match, between the 
Parkville Gun Club, of Parkville, L. I,, and the Canarsie Gun Club, of 
Canarsie, at 20 balls each, 18yds, rise. revolving traps. Mr. James 
Clark, who shot with the Parkville club, did very well considering 
that this was his first attempt. After the match we all repaired to 
the oyster stews, which the Canarsie boys had prepared. Another 
match will take place Jan. 23. Score: 

Parkville. Canarsie. 

J Miller. ...11101111110111110011—16" Homan. ...11111111110111111111—19 
E Milier. . .11111101111101131111—18 McEvoy. ..11101110010111111111—16 
Magnus. ...01101010011111111110--14 Kilearth. ..01111110111110111100—15 
Skidmore. .10110111101111111101—16  Ennis......11010111011111111111—17 
Wise ...... 11111111111111011100—17 Winterb’g.11001111001001011100—11 
Conover. . .01110011111101101110—14 Skidmore. .01001111110111110010—13 
Clark...... 01011010100101001111—11 Baisley ....11001111111111111111—18 

106 109 

CHARLESTOWN, Md.—The second match between Charlestown 
and Principio Gun Clubs was shot at the latter place on Tuesday, 20th 
inst. The Charlestown club was crippled, owing to the absence of 
one of its best shots, but managed to beat its opponents one ball. 
Richardson made the highest score, breaking some of his balls a 
distance of 60yds. Our club can now justly claim the championship 
of the county. Conditions; 15 glass balls, 2lyds., Card’s rotating 
trap: 

Principio Team. Charlestown Team. 

John Wright. . .011111111100111—11 _P K Barnes ... .001101111111111—12 
Amos Rutter. ..011110111011111—12  H Richardson. .111111111111111—15 
Jas Rutter ..... 001111100111111—11 J U Graham.. .011101110011111—11 
J E Jackson.. .111001011101111—-11 R K Barnes... 001111111110111—12 
O Sentman.....0101110v00110T1— 8 Wm Gibson. ...001011010111011— 9 
A P Jackson... .101111111111111—14 Wm Heverin. ..011111110111010—11 
V Sentman.....111111111111111—15 Wes Wilson... .101111111100111—12 
W T Jackson. ..111111111011011-13 W H Graham. .111111101111111—14 

95 96 

NARRAGANSETT GUN CLUB.—Weekly shoot, Jan. 2, notwith- 
standing the terribly cold weather a goodly number were present to 
contest. Valentine won first,a keg of powder, and Barney, of the 
Watchemoket Gun Club, second, half dozen napkin rings. The high 
wiud and extreme cold tended materially to reduce the sccres which 
were as follows: 


De WMI so ncaa secctseccdsnvswcere 111111110111111011010111010100—22 
CP I dic ns das siceiecccccenvsascseaee 111101101111110111111100100100—21 
Ce CIE Ginencs, cecacadaccancencn 10111011001001 1101101101100111—20 
NII aa conadcee nsecnsucaceus 101100011101011011100i10111 110—19 
Cr Onis osc id ncensnnancas rude 1111011111 10100001 111110100000—19 
RP EE ane adaitecnciaee vaideadene -111101101101011111100000011100—18 
a eee errr ers 010100101111111100001100101010—16 
LAA Sere re err 110010010100000100101110111100—16 
OF ioe, sin annanasciaceesane 0010111001010100 101101 10001010—14 
UMMM i adaccs <qadadedacdd<swannand 000011000010000000000010090010— 5 


NEW ORLEANS, Jan. 23.—Capt. Bogardus returned to-day to the 
city from his home in Illinois, whither he went a few days ago to take 
his wife. The Captain says he will at once get to work practicing for 
his match with Andy Meaders, and in order to facilitate his practice 
as well as create some interest in clay-pigeon shooting among our 
local shots, he will put up to be shot for a valuable silver cup which 
he has won, which he will shoot for against six of the local warks- 
men. The conditions will be, he to kill 150 clay-pigeons and his six 
opponents to kill the same number, that 1s, each man to kill twenty - 
five; there is to be 18yds. rise, the birds to be sprung from the fourth 
notch. The terms of the Bogardus--Meaders match have been 
definitely determined. It will occur on Feb. 7 and 8, for $250, the 
winner to take all the gate money. The birds will be clay-pigeons, 
100 singles at 18yds. rise, and 50 paurs of doubles at l5yds. rise. Capt. 
Meaders sent his forfeit money of $50 to New Orleans last Saturday 
and will leave for New Orleans on the evening of the 4th. At his last 
practice at the Fair Grounds he made a record of 90 out of 100 smgles 
and 79 out of 100 doubies, the birds being sprung from five traps. 
This latter was a better record than was made by the winner of the 
pa cup last vear, who won $1,400 on a record of 68 out of 100 

loubles. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J., Jan. 24.—A trap and handle match between 
Wilms and Hethrington against Piercey and McNeil, ali of New 
Jersey Gun Club, was decided Jan. 22, at their grounds at 
Marion, N. J. Each furnished for each other the best birds, that 
could be got, and they proved all each party hoped for. Assisted 
by a strong wind, the boys got many ap unlooked for “goose egg.” 
Conditions were 10 birds each, 25yds. rise, ground traps, one barrel: 
BIRT. 26 ces 110*000*1111—6 Wreeardaceese 0011000*100--3 
TERED: <2 cnccesse 1110011101—7—13 Hethringtou...... 1001110100—5—8 





* Dead out of bounds. 

THE CLAY-PIGEON TOURNAMENT.—Cincinnati, O.—Zditor 
Forest and Stream: The UO. & M. Railway, by courtesy of the well- 
known sportsman, Gen. W. B. Shattuc, has placed a special through 
sleeping car at the dis of sportsmen of this section to attend the 
above tournament. The train will leave here Sat . Feb, 7, at 7 
P. M., from the Grand Union Depot. Fare from Cincinnati for the 
round trip $13, good for 40 days; if returned within 15 days, a rebate 
of $5 will be allowed. Sleeper extra at $2 per night. All sportsmen 
who intend to go by way of Cincinnati should secure a berth now, 
either per Al. Bandle. 260 Main street, or per Julius Reis, 68 West 
Third street. Tickets to be obtained by addressing the latter. 

“TRAP AND TRIGGER” is the name of a new paper started in Cin- 
einnati, O., devoted to the general interests of sportsmen and to give 
special attention, we presume, to the subjects named, The first num 
ber makes a very creditable appearance. 
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Bay) I doubt if he ha® added to his length ‘“‘over all,’’ but his ‘‘beam”’ 
has been spread to such an extent that he looksas though he was 
outside the limits. We canoed it for an hour or two in company, and 
then I gave him his course and left him. Toward night he rounded 
to and came to anchor at Post QQ. 47, of the main building, where I 
am to be found —s the Expesition. Sorry that I could not have 
had a longer visit with him, but as the stean er was to return North 
to-day, he was forced to deny bimself the pleasure of an extended 
trip through tbe Exposition. I have not had a chance to do any sail- 
ing yet, the weather has been altogether too disagreeable for a com- 
fortable cruise. Haven't even got the sails rigged on the canoe yet. 
Have had two or three short paddles in the vicinity of the boat house, 
but like Rip Van Winkle’s drinks, ‘‘they don’t count. ’’ [As soon as the 
weather gets settled, I yee to initiate two or three youngsters in 
ge art of canoeing. I'll look around and send you some canoe items 
n my next. 

With regards to all the paddlers. AURORA. 

New ORLEANS, Jan. 15, 1885. 






AWAKE AT LAST. Canoeing. 


INCE the speed of the cutter has been proved beyond question, 
the opponents of the “7 have fallen back on the other details of 
safety, accommodation and sea-going powers, admitting their speed, 
but deriding them as racing ane sense age hg mee CANOE FITTINGS. 
TREAM ne in combating suc i 
Sin. wheat aene cake too Be Boparard sa in this comer sup- es number and variety of fittings for canoes has greatly increased 
ported, as they were, almost unanimously by other journals. within a few years past, as the boats have eg nt ed rig, a 
As fast as our yachtsmen have become better acquainted with the in place of the two mast plates. half-dozen cleats, rudder braces an 
real qualities of the boats, their ideas have changed, until many are stem band, that once constituted all the brass work on a canoe, many 
ready to recognize the cutter asa bona fide cruiser as well as racer. oe ~ se designed for — —_ ve — _ ee 
class boat. For some years most 0) ese have $ 
The daily press, however, has held out for a long time against this Sudihers i Gouns. Menton. metres test Wiieth cteent, How Tork, whe 


view, but at last even they have be; to weaken, and now we are § s : 
glad to welcome the first to flop covet aatiesty, the New York Herald, | have made a specialty of this class of work, a few samples of which 


which discourses as follows of the latest English yacht. After this it | we illustrate: 
will be in order for the others to follow suit. Who will be next: 

“It is easy to talk of these English yachts as mere racing machines, 
but many of them are much more than that. Lieutenant Henn, of 
the royal navy, whom we hopeto have the pleasure of welcoming, is 
the owner of the Galatea, now on the stocks, and a gallant sportsmen. 
He has sufficient confidence in his craft to cross the Atlantic in her, 
and to bring his wife with him. He will extend his cruise to the West 
Indies, and is firmly convinced that his vessel will be quite equal to 
any emergency that the moody Atlantic may present. This does not 
look as if English yachts were built for speed alone without regard 
for neither safety nor comfort, that their preference for depth rather 
than breadth is a mere fanaticism, and that they allow their sailing 
masters to assume the perils, while they remain on shore to assume 
the honors of arace. This, however, is ay twaddle. It is time to 
recognize the fact that even we have much to learn on these matters, 
and that the ideal yacht is neither in British, nor yet in American 
waters, but in the future. We must not forget, either, that it will be 
no national calamity if the Cup shall be carried off. If it can be 
fairly carried off it ought to be. We do not desire a reputation which 
we do not deserve. To be beaten in an honorable contest will do us 
good. It will still further stimulate our interest in a fascinating 
sport, and during the next few years our yachtsmen will cross the 
ocean to recover the prize. At ~ rate we will accept the challenge 
in the true spirit of chivalry, and if we lose the race we will say, as 
the Frenchmen did at Fontenoy, ‘Apres vous, Messieurs les Anglais.’* 

























THE HUDSON RIVER MEET. 


FTER the courteous invitation of ‘‘Dominie.’’ conveyed in your 
columns, it would seem to be the proper thing to decide upon 
Plum Point for the local meet next spring. So far asI can learn the 
New York and Hudson River canoeists are in favor of such a decision. 
Such of the “brethren” as may wish to combine cruise with meet, 
might do so by assembling at some int north of Newburgh, pre- 
viously settled upon through the medium of your columns. One or 
two days could thus be devoted to cruising, and one or two days to 
the meet, thereby securing to all whichever plan may meet their 
wishes. I have no doubt that asmall party of the Mohicans will 
make some such short cruise, and they would undoubtedly welcome 
the companionship of any of the ‘‘craft.”’ 
ALBANY, Jan. 21. RoBERT SHAw OLIVER, Com. A.C. A. 











Mast Plate. 













ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Bayonne C, C.—Jan. 12. Commodore, Geo. W. Heard; Vice-Com- 
modore, L. W. Burke; Secretary, F. B. Collins. The club has now 
ten active members. 

St. Lawrence C. C.—Commodore, J. H. Rushton; Vice-Commodore, 
Will Kip; Secretary and Treasurer, F. W. Scribner; Measurer, J. W. 
Rushton. Thirteen members. 

Buffalo C. C.—Election Jan. 7. Captain, F. E. Wood; Mate, R. W. 












ELECTIONS OF OFFICERS. 














Brooklyn Y. C.—The following officers for 1885 were elected at the Screw-Eye. Hatch Screw. Steering Crutch. Gilbert; Purser, C. P. Forbush. All communications should be 
last meeting, on Jan. 14: Commodore, F. Beames: Vice-Commodore, , addressed to C. P. Forbush, care D. L. & W. Express. Buffalo, N. Y. 
J. P. Tribken: Rear Commodore, Geo. P. West; Measurer, John M.| ‘The mast plates, seew-eyes. rudder yokes, and hatch screws are| Minneapolis C. C.—President. A. B. Taylor; Vice-President, E. H. 
Sawyer; Surgeon, Dr. W. J. Gilfillan; President, Samuel M. Whitt- | made in various sizes and patterns to suit different models. Messrs. | Moulton: Treasurer, Geo. Harrison; Secretary, Samuel Hill. ‘The 
lessey; Secretary, Wm. M. Moorhouse; Treasurer, Thos. R. Brown; | Renton also manufacture the rocker cleat, now generally used by | club has lately been incorporated under the nameof the Minnetonka 
Judge Advocate, W. C. Allen; Trustees, Charles W. Blosser, Charles | canoeists, besides many other devices. Another department of their | Club. . 

Vanderburgh and R. C. Hopkins. business is that of yacht and boat brasswork, of which they manufac- | Rondout C. C.—Election Jan. 20. Commodore, H. S. Crispell; Vice- 

East River Y. C—Commodore, J. Schusseli: Vice Commodore, H. | ture a large line. They have the right for New York State for the | Commodore, C. V. A, Decker; Secretary and Treasurer, Gilford 
G. Peabody; Secretary, H. T. Lewis; Treasurer, E. Grissim; Measurer, | Waterwitch oar-lock, an entirely new device, by which the oar is held | Hasbrouck. Membership fourteen. 

J. J. Driscoll; Sergeant-at-Arms, Oscar Joebach. fast to the bo.t, but can be moved in any direction for rowing or icscnianecias 





sculling with perfect freedom, Besides brasswork, the firm also 
build boats and canoes of all descriptions for roying, sailing, cruis- 
ing, hunting and fishing. Their new catalogue, now in press, will 
contain cuts and descriptions of the many different articles made by 
them, and will be a useful hand-book for canoeists and boating men. 


THE WESTERN CANOEISTS AND THE A.C.A. 


HAVE read with much interest the various communications on the 

subject of a Western meet. Let there be one, and a large one, 
by all means. So large, that at the A.C. A. annual meet next sum- 
mer we may recognize the fact that our Western brothers are a large 
and enterprising body, worthy of special recognition, and that an 
annual Western meet is to be a settled fact. Then it will be soon 
enough to carry out the idea of ‘‘L.’’ in modified form for instance. 
Abolish office of rear-commodore and create three vice-commodores, 
who shall represent East, North and West. The special duties of 
these officers to be to preside at local meets in their neighborhood, 
organize them, and using their influence in popularizing them. No 
extra officers, in my opinion, are necessary, as one secretary can 
easily attend to all A. C. A. matters. Any assistance required by 
vice-commodores at local meets can readily be obtained by them. 
Let East, North and West send a good representation to the A. C. A. 
annual meet headed by the respective vice-commodores, and pre- 
pared to submit candidates for that office for ensuing year, and let 
the representation comprise the winners of local meet races if pos- 
sible, and we shall add much to the emulation and interest in the 
A. C. A. contests. RoBERT SHAW OLIVER, Com. A. C, A. 

ALBANY, Jan, 21. 


A CANOE CLUB IN BROOKLYN. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

“Why has Brooklyn no canoe club?’’ is a conundrum that has been 
frequently propounded, but never very satisfactorily answered. 
There are quite a number of enthusiastic canoeists resident in the 
City of Churches, but they have either cast their lot with the New 
York or Knickerbocker clubs or have remained ‘‘unattached.”’ 

For those connected with either of the clubs the enjoyment of the 
sport has been at the expense of much lost time in going and return- 
ing, the New York club house being an hour and a half and the 
Knickerbocker club house even further distant from a majority of 
these members. 

When we began to look into the matter seriously, and found that 
we had excellent water on the Brooklyn shore in the vicinity of Bay 
Ridge, where we could secure accommodations for a club house, and 
this within thirty minutes of our City Hall, we determined to form 
the long-talked-of Brooklyn C.C. A meeting was held on Jan. 12 at 
the residence of Mr. J. F. Newman, and our organization was com- 
aa the founders of the club being R. J. Wilkin, J. F. Newman, 

. H. Hull, M. V. Brokaw, Frederick Read, T. G. Budington, W. J. 
Root, H. R. Averill, Charles Gould and William Whitlock. The presi- 
dent of the Constitution Club kindly placed the rooms of that club at 
our service for our meetings, which we intend shall be held at least 
once a month. 

It is freely admitted by rowing men that the popularity of the shell 
boat in this vicinity is sadly on the wane. There are also a great 
many men fond of sailing who do not feel that they care to maintain 
a large boat and a connection with one of the established yacht clubs. 
To these men the canoe will offer all the benefits of exercise as also 
the pleasures of sailing, and no doubt many of them will be glad to 
avail themselves of the advantages we shall offer. 

We believe that from the sources mentioned, together with those 
gentlemen already interested in the sport, we shall be able eventu- 
ally to recruit a good sized club, starting as we do with ten members, 
all canoe owners but one, and with a fleet of ten canoes. JLF.N. 


Lynn Y. C.—Jan. 6. Commodore, E. C. Neal; Vice-Commodore, E. 
H. Taylor; Fleet Captain, F. S. Newhall; Secretary, W. S. Newhall; 
Treasurer, J. W. Atwill; Measurer, C. B. Taylor; Trustees, J. W. 
Haines, F. W. Martin, J. F. Lee. Regatta Committee, W. B. Newhall, 
W. M. Rand, W. Hawkes, C. H. Lockhart, H. P. Armstead. 

Pavonia Y. C.—Commodore, R. Puhlman; Vice-Commodore, F. 
Schumacher; Secretary, O. W. Stiebeling; Treasurer, H. H. Holmes; 
Measurer, J. Kreymeyer; Sergeant-at-Arms, W. Willis; Trustees, J. 
Wittpen, T. Lowery, C. Steurer, T. Sullivan, M. Connelly. The club 
will build a new and larger club house this spring. 






















































TORONTO C. C. 


HE Toronto C. C. held its annual meeting at Com. Neilson’s office 

on Friday. the 9th inst. at8 P.M. The following officers were 
elected for 1885: Commodore, Robert Tyson; Vice-Commodore, John 
L. Kerr; Secretary and Treasurer, Frank M. Nicholson. Regatta 
Committee, Norman B. Dick and Arthur H. Mason. These five form 
the executive committee. Major E. Leigh was first elected com- 
moedore, but he declined the honor. The annual subscription was 
increased to five dollars. 

Mr. Fred Mason presented to the club a new challenge cup to be 
raced for by Class IV. canoes. He also presented to the club three 
large tlags bearing the sailing signal of the T, C. C.—a large red disc 
—to be used on the buoys in races. 

The challenge cup now held by Mr. Neilson is to be competed for 
during the coming year in combined paddling and sailing races. The 
all-round sailing cup now held by Mr. Kerr will be sailed for as before. 
Each cup is to become the property of the first man who wins it five 
times. 

The first Saturday in each month is to be set apart fora joint 
cruise, longer or shorter, as the case may be. No races are to be held 
on these days. 

It was unanimously decided that the new rule of the A. C. A. 
requiring contestants in’ sailing races to carry their A. C. A. 
number at the peak of the mainsail, should not be allowed to interfere 
with the carrying of the T. C. C.’s own sailing signali—the red dise— 
in racing and cruising at A. C. A. meets. 

Arrangements have been completed for aclub-house forthe T. C. C. 
It has long been felt by the older members that a rallying place 
would prove a powerful lever in increasing the membership of the 
club and generally improving its position. Last fall Mr. John Clin- 
dinning built a house on his property which he offered to the club, 
and now I have to report that a satisfactory arrangement has been 
made. Possession will be taken soon. 

The house is 1346, two stories. On the lower floor are racks for 
twenty-four canoes. There is a good wharf and a railroad from far 
end of house to the water. Sail racks are provided for all canoes. 
On the second flat there is, first, a locker room, 10X22, with at present 
seventeen lockers and room for more. A narrow hall leads past the 
locker room to the club room, 12.624, nicely finished in alternate 
strips of stained and plain narrow sheeting. The ceiling is also of 
narrow sheeting, painted white. A door leads from this room to a 
small balcony, where members can lounge in the summer evenings or 
bring their lady friends to see a race. In every way the new house 
promises to be a great convenience and a source of strength to tne 
T.C.C. Itis hoped all canoeists visiting Toronto will not fail to look 
us up, and we will try and make it interesting for them. 

Chndinning has just finished two new canoes on the model of the 
Sapphire. Length. 14ft. 6in.; beam, 32%4in.; depth, 10in.. and 3in. 
round of deck. The depth is three-quarters of an inch less than 
the Sapphire. but otherwise exactly similar. One is fitted with an 
Atwood board, the other has a box which the purchaser can have 
fitted with any weight of board he may prefer. Each is completely 
fitted with everything but sails, having deck tiller, foot steering gear, 
with wires under deck, Tredwen hatches, ete., ete. Bothare finished 
with Spanish cedar deck, and the workmanship is as usual, first-class. 
We hope they will be purchased by members of the T. (*. C. 

Mr. Fred Mason, owner of the Whimbrel, has decided that in future 
he will take no one’s dust, or spray rather, so he has ordered from 
Clindinning a new craft able to show her sternpost, either in sailing 
or paddling, to any Class IV. canoe in the club. Her dimensions will 
be 15x50, 944 or 10ir. deep, Child’s board and Mohican mainsail. 
Hatches are Lo be similar to those described by Mr. Stephens in his new 
American cruising canoe design. Material, black walnut stem and 
sternpost, pine keel, oak timbers, planking white cedar, deck and 
upper streak of Spanish cedar. This new canoe will, no doubt, be a 
decided acquisition to the club. 

The new commodore, Mr. Tyson, is said to be at work on a fan 
mainsail of such awful dimensions, that it is understood the holders 
of the different sailing cups will, as soon as they see it, hand over 
their trophies, without venturing to sail for them. Some of the mem- 
bers say the Isabel is to be fitted with a lead keel of several tons to 
enable her to carry her spread. 

The skippers of the Sadie N. and the Evora are reported to be nego- 
tiating with a large cotton mill with a view to procuring enough of 
their product to make slightly larger sails. Boreas. 









YACHTING IN CLEVELAND.—Editor Forest and Stream: Your 
correspondent did not quite cover all the ground in his letter to you, 

ublished in the FoREST AND STREAM some time ago. The sloop 
ocr, which made such a good showing in the last 4th of July re- 
gatta, and which has also held the champion flag of Cleveland, will 
come out next summer with an iron shoe of 3,000 pounds. She will 
also have two jibs instead of one. The owners of the C. R. Davis 
were greatly encouraged by her work last summer, and intend to 
make some telling improvements on her, The owners of the Kids 
have sold their old boat and are building acutter after lines published 
in the Forest AND STREAM. The Gardner challenge cup will proba- 
bly be won next 4th of July for the first time by a Cleveland boat. 
The Cora, of Chicago, is now owned here and will mosi likely win the 
cup. Yachting will receive a new impetus here by the proposed ex- 
tension of the breakwater to the eastward of the piers.—BRass. 


OCEAN QUEEN.—Mr. R. T. Bush, of the steam yacht Falcon, has 
given to Poillon Bros. the contract for hull, spars and iron work of a 
large schooner yacht, to be named Ocean Queen. She will be 130ft. 
long, 26ft. beam, 12ft. depth of hold, with rockered keel, and is 
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designed for a staunch, able cruiser, fitted to make a cruise around 
the wcerld, which her owner expects to do if business permits. The 
accommodations will include a main cabin 24ft. long, besides seven 
staterooms. The tonnage of the Ocean Queen will be nearly 400 tons, 
making her the second largest schooner in America. 


STEAM LAUNCHES.—AIl interested in this class of boats should 
send for the circular of Mr. E. E. Roberts, whose advertisement 
appears on another page. Mr. Roberts hes been engaged for some 
years in the construction of steam launches of various kinds, and 
having made a specialty of them, he has been successful in turning 
out some fine little craft. 


BOSTON NOTES.— Lawley & Son have the 35ft. cutter building for 
Mr. C. W. Jones ready for decking, while Mr. Binney’s 26ft. cutter is 
now in frame. Alterations are now in progress on buard the com- 
promise sloop Thetis. Huron is entirely replanked, and will be 
nearly completed this week. 


SAILS AND TENTS.—We are in receipt of anew and very com- 
plete catalogue of yacht sails, tents, flags and everything in the can- 
vas line, just issued by S. Hemmenway, 60 South street. It will be a 
great aid to the buyer, and all intending purchasers of canvas goods 
should send for a copy. 


ANOTHER SLOOP MODEL.—Mr. Kirby, of Rye, writes us that he 
has a new model for a sloop to defend the Cup, similar to his former 
boats, but larger. She would be &89ft. over all, 80ft waterline, 23ft. 
6in. beam, 9tt. bin. deep and 7ft. draft. 

MANNING’S YACHT AGENCY.—This well known firm will issuea 
—_ edition of their circular in a week or two, with list of yachts for 
sale. 




























INSURANCE OF CANOES AGAINST FIRE AND WATER.— 
Albany, Jan, 19, 1885.—The Continental Insurance Company, of the 
city of New York, has insured the canoes of the Mohican C. C. at the 
rate of two per cent., against fire and marine risks. subject to the 
legal averages. Its policy permits a canoe “to be employed. in the 
general freighting business and to navigate the inland lakes, rivers 
and canals of the State of New York, the harbor of New York city, 
the East River, etc.’’ A special clause in canoe insurance policies 
allows the owner of an insured canoe “to attend canoe meets and 
make excursions, provided no risky voyages are undertaken.’’ Under 
“risky voyages” trips down Niagara Falls or across the Atlantic, 
round Cape Hatteras or Cape Horn are understood. Application for 
the insurance of a canoe in this company, whose general manager in 
this city of Albany tells me, he wrote the first canoe policy, must be 
made through the said general manager, Mr. Chas. H. Van Allen, 82 
State street. His company are, however, not yet prepared or willing 
to insure the canoe of every applicant, because they consider it 
necessary, for their own interest, to have some satisfactory informa 
tion concerning the applicant, who must be an A.C. A. man. The 
legal averages above referred to mean that according to the law for 
such cases provided, the canoe must have been injured at least one- 
eighth of one per cent. of its insured value before the company 
pays.—FERNOW. 


LEFT THIS TIME.—A member of a certain canoe club, whose 
modest boast it is that they “seldom, if ever, get left,”” has devised a 
new scheme for the salvage of property in case of a capsize. He 
screws to one of his hatches a small reel on which is wound a fine 
strong line. Previous to seus. he makes fast to the end of his 
line his ballast bags, specie, frying pan, watch, and any other heavy 
articles. During a cruise last summer, an excellent opportunity oc- 
curred to test the new invention. A capsize indeed took place, and 
the programme was carried out tothe letter. All heavy articles were 
made fast, the line paid out, and buoyed by the hatch. Next the 
canoeist succeeded in righting his boat, boarding her and bailing out, 
by which time help had arrived from the shore in the shape of a 
native in a rowboat, who kindly volunteered to pick up such articles 
as were floating about. When order was restored on board, the native 
pulled up alongside and restored the articles, including the hatch. 
“Hullo!” exclaimed the canoeist, ‘‘where are the rest of the things?’’ 
“What things,’’ answered the native, ‘‘I ain’t seen none.” ‘Why, 
didn’t you see a cord tied to that hatch?” ‘Ya’as, but I couldn’t pull 
itin, so I cut it.” The ingenious canoeist said a warm farewell to the 
native, and paddled on to the nearest point whence he could tele- 
graph to New York for a submarine diver. 


WATERPROOFING MIXTURE.—A correspondent sends the fol- 
lowing: Boiled oil, one quart; soft soap, one ounce, and beeswax one 
ounce, the whole to be boiled until reduced to three-quarters of its 
quantity when mixed. The cloth treated with this mixture answers 
well for life-saving apparatus.—F. M. 8. 






Tuirty Cents A WEEK, at age 25, buys a life policy for $1,000 in the 
Travelers, of Hartford, Conn. Cheapest first-class goods in the 
market! Apply to any agent, or the home office at Hartford.— Adv. 














Answers to Correspondents. 


2 No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 



















L. M. H., Franklin, Del. Co., N. Y.—Is there any law in this State 
forbiding the catching of pickerel through the ice with tipups, if so, 
when does it close? Ans. There is no State law protecting pickerel 
at any time, nor forbidding their capture at any season. 

Peter Porter, Pittsfied, Mass.—1. What is best works on trout rais- 
ing? 2. Have an artificial pond about seven acres, excellent spring 
water. Would it be better to try young trout to stock or attempt 
raising? Ans. 1. ‘‘Domesticated Trout,’’ by Livingston Stone, 
Charlestown, N. H. 2. It is cheaper to try eggs if you have facilities 
for hatching. 

J.W.M., New York.—For general fishing, salt water and fresh, there 
is a rod made called a ‘‘general rod,” having a hollow butt containing 
gare to make it either astout, stiff bass rod, or a longer and more 

exible rod for lighter fishing. They are necessarily heavier than 
rods made for one purpose. Tnese rods are of ash and lancewood, 
and cost from fifteen to thirty dollars, according to mountings. 


CaNaDIAN.—The proportions of length and breadth vary in different 
classes. The most serviceable dimensions will be 15ft.x30ins. Write 
to C. A. Neidé, Schuylerville, N. Y., for copy of ‘“‘A. C. A. Book,” and 
see the Forest AND STREAM, Oct. 9, 1884, for full dimensions. The 
measurements are extreme length and extreme breadth, the latter 
not including beading. There will bea meet at Grindstone Island, 
beginning on July 24, 1885. 








NOTES FROM THE EXPOSITION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
I had hoped that I might have been prepared to send you some 
canoe items by this time, but I have been quite a busy man with one 
thing and another, and have not had time to collect them. However, 
I'll pick ’em up one of these days and send them along. Of course, I 
see our friend U. S. H. Buchanan frequently. As he is also an exhib- 
itor, I runacross him every day. Mr. Chas. P. Nichols, A. C. A., of 
Salem, Mass. C.C., is also here, and I have the pleasure of a chat 
with him quite frequently. I was pleasantly surprised afew days 
ago, by a call from Mr. J. A. Hepburn (A. C. A.), of Toledo, Ohio. We 
made a little cruise together through the various thoroughfares of 
this gigantic show. Of course, we talked canoe and canoeing, and at 
my a he will go in heartily for the success of a meet at Bal- 
last Island in July next. Com. C. K. Munroe made me a New Year's 
call at ~~ anchorage, and we held a “‘camp-fire,’’ while the wind out 
side the harbor was blowing a gale. The captain of the Psyche re 
mained in the Creseent City but a few days, much to my disappoint- 
ment. However, I am in hopes of seeing him again later on in the 
season. Yesterday A M.,asI was hanging about the space devoted 
to the exhibit of Rushton’s canoes and the Child’s board, Reade W. 
Bailey, the secretary of the Pittsburgh C. C., put in an appearance. I 
was not altogether unprepared for this visit, as I had received, a few 
days ago, a letter from him mailed at Memphis, Tenn., stating that 
he was making the trip down the river from the Smoky City to New 
Orleans in the pilot house of a towing steamer. Since my last sight 
of him (hanging his length up to windward in the Katrina, on Eel 
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Tae Home Insurance Company.—The statement of the Home Insur- 
ance Company for January, 1885, presents some interesting statistics. 
This is the sixty-third semi-annual statement, and shows the condi- 
tion of the company on the first day of the present month. By this 
statement it is seen that the cash assets of the company amount to 
an. Of this sum, $2,847,565 constitute a reserve premium 

nd, while the net surplus amounts to $1,141,726.91. The exhibit is 
oneof which the company may be proud. 
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15x30 CRUISING CANOE SUNBEAM. 


URING the seven years that have elapsed since Mr. Everson built 
the first Shadow canoe for Ex-Com. Alden, he has built almost 
exclusively after that model, in some cases altering the length, and 
also improving the details to keep up with the practice of canoeists, 
but still retaining all the main features of the original Shadow. 

One of Mr. Everson’s best customers has been Mr. J. F. Newman, 
secretary of the New York C. C., who has had five Shadow canoes at 
various times. Mr. Newman, who is not a racing man, spends a por- 
tion of every summer in cruising, usually to or from the meets, 
his camp outfit is noted as one of the most complete at any of them. 

After several seasons in the Shadow. he decided that the model was 
capable of improvement in many respects, and after planning such a 
disposition of the space as experience had shown to be desirable, he 
explained to Mr. Everson wherein he considered the model deficient, 
and what he wished to obtain in a new bvat, leaving to the latter all 
the details of designing and building the hull, with the result that the 
new canoe, now nearly completed, will no doubt prove as popular 
with the experiencea canoeist of to-day as her predecessor was with 
the beginners seven years since. 

This new craft, to which her owner has given the name Sunbeam, 
differs greatly from the older boat, the bow is less curved, no tamble 
home, less rake to sternpost, deeper amidships, while all the details 
of bulkheads, floorboards, stepping of mast, etc.. are changed. The 
dimensions decided on by Mr. Newman were 15x30, with llin. depth 
in place of 9% in the Shadow, and although intended solely for cruis- 
ing, the dimensions and lines are precisely the ones which promise to 
become popular under the new average rules for races, and we pre- 
dict that the model will become as well-known as a prize winner as 
it will as a cruiser. The lines of the boat throughout are fairer than 
in the Shadow, the breadth on deck near the ends being greater es- 
pecially aft, while the bow is very fine. The after body is a little 
fuller, the ends differing more than in the Shadow. The dimensions 
are: 
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SUNBEAM. 
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Forward of the mainmast is a small sealed tank a a of sheet brass, 
filling the space in the bow. Aft of this is a tank of heavier brass, bb, 
opening by a metal hatch on deck, the details of which are not yet 
completed. This tank will be absolutely water-tight, offering a d. 
receptacle for stores, as well as security against sinkage, while abaft 
it is a wooden bulkhead. 

The well will be 6ft. x 19in., with a flaring coaming, the after portion 
being divided off by a sliding bulkhead e in the usual manner. Inthe 
well and under the floor / is a Child’s centerboard, not shown in the 
drawing. the after end being 8ft. 5in. from the bow. Abaft the mizzen 
mast 1s another bulkhead, f, and still aft is another tank, cc, also open- 
ing from the deck with the same metal hatch as forward. This ar- 
rangement gives one sealed tank and two that can be effectually 
closed, as security against sinking, while the two larger ones give, 
with the other space telow deck, ample room for storage of clothing 
and stores. 

The masts are placed more in accordance with modern practice, 
the mainmast being but 20in. from bow instead of 3ft. 6in.. as was 
ence customary. The centerboard is not shown in the drawings, as 
the keelis suited for any style of board, Child’s, Atwood, Crouch, 
or of the ordinary type. It is 144in. thick and 4in. wide inside, thus 
giving reom for slot and trunk. The stem and stern are each sided 
lin., planking (5 to aside) 4in. thick, decks of Spanish cedar in. 
thick, timbers 3¢5-16in., spaced 9in. 

The floor boards will be raised flush with the top of the trunk, to 
make a level floor for sleeping. |The outfit and details will be as 
complete as in Mr. Newman’s previous craft. The rig will consist 
of two balance lugs, although the Mohican sail will also be tried. 

In beauty and fairness of lines, the Sunbeam is far ahead of her 
older sister, as well of the — of canoes. With her deep mid- 
| ship section and good floor, coupled with her extra length, she should 
prove a fast paddler as well as a good sailer, and the model will no 
doubt be well represented on the average record of 1885. Since be- 
ginning the Sunbeam another has been ordered and nearly com- 
| pleted, and a third will be finished as soon as possible, to the crder of 
| & New York canoeist, to be used as a racing eraft under A. C. A. 


| rules. 

CANOEING IN OREGON.—The Oneonta C. C., of Portland, Ore- 
gon, has had an addition to its fleet in the shape of a handsome 
Shadow canoe, buiit by an amateur, Mr. Will H. Walker, from the 
drawings and descriptions published in the Forest AND StREaM. She 
| is built of Port Orford white cedar, ribs, stem and frame of Eastern 
! oak, and deck of Spanish cedar. Her name is Arline, and she will 
this year fly the Vice-Commodore’s pennant of the Oneonta C. C. 

NEWBURGH.—Mr. Smith writes that the ive is not yet safe on the 
river, but that as soon as it is he will lay out a new three mile tri- 
angle above Plum Point, and a half mile course. 

THE A. C. A. FLAGSHIP.—Mr. Rushton is now finishing a 14x31 
canoe for Commodore Oliver. She is of the Mohican No. 2 model, 
with 95ft. of sail. 

CANOE MEETS IN 1885.—We have considerable correspondence 
on this subject, which lack of space compels us to lay over until next 





week. 
GOLDEN STAR C. C.—The name of tbis club, given as Golden Saw 


j in our issue ot Jan. 15, should be as above. 
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CANINE CARRIERS. 

A VERY common thing on all the Connecticut railroad 
tA. lines is for accommodation train men to throw newspapers 
off the trains at or near the houses of subscribers living on 
the line of the road at a distance from the stations, says the 
Hartford Times. Frequently they are thrown overboard at a 
road crossing, perhaps a considerable distance away, but 
| there are quite as many cases where a dexterous whir) from 

the platform sends the paper directly into the owner’s yard, 

and he is saved a long walk, and in bad weather a disagreeabe 
one. In many instances dogs have been trained to watch for 
| cars and get these papers, and country dogs, it is noticed, 
| take quite an active interest in the affair. After yawning 
arouud all day with nothing more interesting than to bark at 
an occassional passing wagon. Towser must enjoy the 
approaching rumble of the train, the snatch at the paper as it 
comes whirling toward him, and the trot homeward burdened 
witb news and responsibility. Over on the Naugatuck road 
some one has had the curiosity to inquire into this matter of 
dog messengers. Mr. Philip McLean, proprietor of the Gate 

House on the Thomaston road, has a dog who — a mile and 

a half every morning to meet the train. The paper’ was 

formerly thrown off by the brakeman on the last car, and 

there the dog watched for it. Lately it has been thrown from 
the baggage car. The dog appeared angry at the change, 
barked furiously and waited sullenly for some time before 
going on biserrand. He has not yet me reconciled to the 
new way of delivering his paper. Below Derby a dog has 
| acted for several years as newsboy for a number of families. 
|The papers are thrown out of the cars under full speed. 
| Whether one or a large number of them, the dog is able to 
lug them off, making good time back. Another dog who has 
become a veteran as newsboy and cannot now, from age and 
rheumatism, get dowr to the cars, has in some way managed 
to trani a younger dog to do his work. Edward Osborne, 
residing below Naugatuck, has a dog who regularly meets 
the early morning train. The house is a mile away from the 
railroad, and the dog never leaves on his errand until he hears 
the train whistle at Beacon Falls station. Then he starts on a 
run and waits at the same spot always, with his nose poked 
between the panels of a fence, and his keen eyes watching 
for the flying paper. A story is told of one dog that was first 
taught to bring a certain New Haven paper, and when his 
inaster changed to another, could not be induced to carry the 
new one. is is unlikely. Another story is that the late 

Senator William Brown of Waterbury had a pet dog that 
could readily distinguish the whistles of the New England 
engines from those of the Naugatuck, though running on a 
parallel track at the same time, side by side. The faithful 
dog always found his train and car, and stood in waiting for 
the Hartford Times, which he carried home to his mater for 


many years, 
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fjumenevs | THE CELLULOID MINNOW. 


(Patent Applied For.) 
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an eminent Physician. Simple, Sate : .. 
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Piles, Blind or Bleeding........,....... Mounted in the most substantial manner on hooks particularly adapted to AMERICAN WATERS. This cut shows the exact size of 
Whooping Cons Violent Canes ‘35 | aNo.7. We keep the following sizes in stock: Nos. 7s eS 4 SS 

Geners 1 bili ¥>Phy Weakness [50 Incheslong 2 24 3 3) 4 4 

Nervous bility. parce ** 1500 If your dealer does not keep our goods in stock, or will not order them for you, send 50 cents for our 120-page illustrated catalogue. 
Urinary Weakness, Wetting 50 

Diseases of the Heart, Palpitation 1.00 


PECIFICS. ABBEY « IMBRIBEB, 
We! Benfor Piamenke sot Manufacturers of Fine F'ishingg Tackle, 
oi 18 Vesey Street (Fourth door from Astor House), New York City. 
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. logue, free. — Address, 
Médiclne Co», 109 Julton Ste New York. 
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LEAD THE MAREE? : 
a 
; S| 
The Large Demand Proves Their THE SHOOTING QUALITIES 
POPULARITY. , 
a ARE REMARKABLE. 

ADVANTAGES OFFERED: aoe ae 
REGULARITY tl 
1 CHEAPNESS. AND 7 
fi 1 
a STRENGTH. ACCURACY. fe 

SYMMETRY. : aoucaee ; 
4 | DURABILITY. The Parts are Inter- « 
j —— changeable. os 
{This is the best COMPLETE gun in the market for the money. There is no other gun that can com- TOP SNAP—NOT EXTENSION RIB. h 
pare with it. Toe sales during the past season have been unprecedented. ; 12g. 10g. a 
No. 600—Ribbon twist barrels, Scott action, douvle bolt, fine quality steel-freed locks, ex- 12g. 10g. No. 588—Stub twist barrels. back action, steel rebounding locks, double bolt, scroll fence, . 
tension rib, scroll fence breech, French walnut selected, pistol grip stock, pistol grip. patent fore end, rubber butt ................cecccccsccccccecccceccees 00 $33 00 it 
finely chequered, artistically ornamented rubber butt plate, with figure of the 598—Damascus barrels, rest same as No. 588. ... .....- en Guvcaaseesanacen tees sem 4000 4100 1 
POONA DONE soa a asc an isinsendschatein. avi wisestan te sage nale hes eiasne neha webmincessesiesen $57 00 $60 00 589—Stub twist barrels, bar rebounding locks, rest same as No. 588...... Smiaan ce aneetel oe 4700 48 00 
605—Same, with good Damascus barrels, engraved locks and mountings............... 7000 % 00 599—Damascus ‘ ee = = = * us SS ae nena teeeereneees 5000 5200 7 
610—Same, with fine Damaseus barrels, and fine finish, extra selected stocks.......... 100 00 105 00 5881—Rifle and shot, blued barrels, B. A. locks, 12-bore and .44W. C.F. ... ........... 40 00 
615—The best quality in every particular...... ......ccccecrcccerccccccccccccccccccccces 125 00 130 00 5882—Rifle and shot, blued barrels, bar lOckS..............cecscccccccccccccccce sosseees 50 00 


Agents, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 & 86 Chambers St., N. Y. . 
FOR SALE BY ALL THE DEALERS HANDLING GOOD GUNS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
If your dealer has none in stock, don’t purchase ) until you see it. Get him to send for one on approval. 


THE 8. D. & G. SPECIALTIES ARE: ; 


CHARLES DALY Hammer and Hammerless Guns. The Celebrated PIEPER Guns. HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON Hammerless 
Guns. MARLIN & BALLARD Rifles—Don’t forget the new Marlin combined tool for reloading magazine rifle cartridges. 


COLT’S Guns, Rifles and Pistols. PARKER BROS.’ Guns. STANDARD Revolvers. AMERICAN s 
ARMS CO. Extracting Revolvers. L. M, C. Breech-Loading Implements. : 





TrTHoaE INTERNATION AL. 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK.) 


LATEST IMPROVED MACHINE-MADE GUNS. 


SIDE SNAPS.—Fine Twist —" Rebounding Locks, Pistol Grip Stock, Patent Fore End, Double | TOP SNAPS.—(As per cut). Fine Twist Barrels, Rebounding Locks, Pistol Gri 





Stock, Patent Fore 
Bolt, not Extended Rib, Iron Heel Plate, right barrel cylinder-bored, left barrel choke-bored. End, Double Bolt, Extended Rib, Handsome Rubber Heel Plate, both barrels choke-bored. 
oe 30 or 32 inches, 8 to 9 pounds we ight, - | PRICE, 830 00 | 2-gauge, 30 or 32 inches, 8 to 9 pounds weight, a 
0 e 


1 
«© " 32 inches, 9 to 10% pounds weight, ~ 10 “ 32 inches, 9 to 10% pounds weight, 3 = | PRICE, $36 00 


Every component part of these guns is made by gauge. They are handsome, safe and very durable, shooting qualities excellent, and are superior in every way to any ever before offerea 
such paieea FOR SALE BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. " ? ‘ 2 ry way y 





mer pnd ain, 


| HERMANN BOKER & CO., 101 & 103 Duane St., N. Y., Manufacturers’ Sole Agents. : 
| Also Sele Agents for PIFFARD’S ELASTIC RUBBER HEEL PLATES and KYNOCH’S BRASS SHELLS. : 
at WALLACE'S _FERGUSON’S DOG TRAINING; 

Map of the Adirondacks. | Rust Preventer — 


IN CLOTH COVERS. PRICE $1.00. tea ~°¢ ~s * as S. T, HAMMOND, KENNEL EDITOR OF FOREST AND STREAM, 
A. FERGUSON, Sole Manufacturer, 


or sale by he Forest and Stream Pub. Co. Office, 65 Fulton st., New York. (With T. J. Conroy.) FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE PRICE $100 
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Explanatory and Suggestive, 
FOR THE CASUAL READER. 


Arma virumque cano—“Arms and the man I sing.” And, indeed, it would take the genius 
of a Virgil and the rol] of Latin hexameters fitly to tell the deeds of this man, whose arms are 
shotgun and fishing rod. Go where you will, he is there. You run into him on the crowded city 
street, encounter him on cars and steamboats; he perches atop the country stage, bestrides the 
burro, and doubles up like a jacknife in the kanim. Seek out the most distant, most tortuous 
streams, his live has been wet in their waters; penetrate into the wilderness, the tin can of the 
sportsman’s camp is yet further on. He goes far game—if the fates shall send anything within 
reach of his ammunition; for fish—if by good fortune a trout shall rise to his fly or descend to 
his worm. But, good luck or bad luck, game or no game, fish or no fish—fun always, fresh air, 
ozone, quicker pulse beat, brighter eye, more elastic step, all the multitudinous rewards, which, 
after all, outweigh the biggest “bags,” and tip up the longest ‘‘strings.” Is it not true that only 
a poet could tell his deeds as they ought to be told? Perhaps so. Perhapsnot. He can usually 
tell them himself. And he does, with a thousand different pens, in a thousand different ways. 

You may read it in the FoREST AND STREAM. 

And that is better than if it were put into verse between book covers. 

One who does not understand these things might imagine that after being told so often, this 
story of the man—him with the rod and gun—might in the end become hackneyed. But it 
is not so. Why? Well for pretty much the same reason, we venture to say, that the fields them- 
selves and the woods and the lakes and the streams never become hackneyed. However that 
may be, one thing is certain. Our columns every week, and month after month, give ample 
proof that there is still an abundance to tell of what is seen and what is done afield and on 
angling waters; and that hosts of people still delight to read the telling, our subscription books 
show with ever increasing emphasis. The FOREST AND STREAM is in the best sense 





A Journal of Recreation. 


It tells of the recreation found by busy men, in out-door, open-air life. It zs recreation to 
these same men and to others. Explain it how you will, this recreation found in the pages of the 
ForEST AND STREAM is different from the diversion afforded by other papers. Why? Because 
(it may be answered again) the recreations of field and stream are always ten times more potent 
for good than are those found in almost any other way. 

Look through the pages and you will see that the departments include a pretty large field. 
[t is a wide scope of subjects. But if you look carefully you will see that the paper, from front 
cover to back cover is homogeneous. What is in it belongs in it. There is not the mistake of 
trying to foist upon the reader, who is interested in angling and shooting, a lot of stuff about 
horse racing er base ball or prize fights. There is no sawdust-ring odor. Everything is redolent 
of the woods. There are plenty of other papers devoted to the other subjects. If you are 
interested in them, you need hardly spend time to read the rest of this explanatory advertisement. 
The ForesT AND STREAM’S field is broad, but it is not broad enough to take in all creation. 
The editors are perfectly contented with the scope of the paper as it is at present. And now 


A Word About 1885. 


For fifty-two weeks of the year 1885 we propose to publish the FoREST AND STREAM, and 
to fill each number with the same rich abundance and variety of reading that may be found in 
this present number or in any one of the five hundred numbers that have gone before it. 

There will be the same delightful accounts of the adventures and misadventures of the 
Sportsman Tourist, and whether the ‘‘tour” be across a continent or only across the pasture lot 
into the woods beyond, the story in either case will be well worth the time it takes to read it. 
We shall have, now and then, a description of such excursions in foreign lands, but for the 
most part these columns will deal with what is seen and done in our own country, fer that, after 
all, is what the readers of FOREST AND STREAM are rightly presumed to be most interested in, 

The Natural History columns will give attention to varied forms of animal life, more parti- 
cularly such as may coiae under the observation of sportsmen in their rambles. This department 
of the ForREST AND STREAM we believe to hold a place altogether unique. It is neither the 
dime-museum sort of un-natural history affected by the newspapers, nor the abstruse, fine-spun 
and terribly dry lucubrations of the scientific associations, It is intelligent talk about animal 
life, intended for intelligent readers. 

In the Shooting and Angling columns (we need hardly say it) will be accounts of hunting 
excursions and fishing trips—with luck, good, bad and indifferent; discussions about matters 
mechanical, ethical, sentimental, fanciful and practical; some, after much debating, will be 
settled; others will be left (and the reader with them) at the end just where they were at the 
beginning. 

The Kennel will give in 1885 (as it has given in 1884) the earliest, most accurate and the 
only unbiased reports of shows and trials, and it wili be the endeavor of the editors to maintain 
for the FOREST AND STREAM in this special branch the position it now holds away in advance 
of anything else published in this country. 

The Yachting columns are in charge of an expert, whose highest ambition will be to keep 
these departments in the place already won for them in the recognized lead of journalism. 
Though the Canoeing interest of the country is of comparatively recent growth, the FoREsT 
AND STREAM fully appreciating its importance, has provided for those who sail or paddle a (pretty 
generous) corner, which is so full of practical suggestions and recountings of cruising experi- 
ences, that a canveist might almost as well try to get along without a paddle as without the paper 
in his mail every week. 

In a word—this is what we started out to say—in 1885 the FoREST AND STREAM Will be 
newsy, bright, wholesome—a journal of out-door recreation. 

Terms:—$¥4 per year, $2 six mos,, rocts. per copy. Sold everywhere. 


Forest AND STREAM Pus. Co., 39 Park Row, N. Y. 


Make orders payable, 





THREAD-WOUND, LONG-RANGE 


SHOT CARTRIDGE CASES 


GOOD NEWS 
1? LADIES! - 





TTL 
Greate: t ind 

For muzzle and breech-loading, cylindrical and Now ‘3 your time Sptee 
choke-bore shotguns. Made to open just short of orders for our celebrated Teas 
50, 70 and 90 Jeon eee close pattern and great ‘ eae Coffees, and secure a beanti- 
penetration; 10 and 1 Send for circular. San det og He or Moss Rose China 

Twenty en pea for. | Qantas eee | 
H. H. SCHLEBER & CO., Rochester, N. ¥ | »*HE GR Za ™ Grand 55 Verey Be. 





The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 


published on receipt 





Sportsman’s Library. 





Ezist of Sportsman’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 


ANGLING. 
American Angier’s Book, Norris............... 5 50 
I HE icc csecccsqcsucecaceens. <0 240 
ee canis, middasedeaswecune subwacsdqcseeess S 
ng Diuacadecaeer secudbaacee 
. &@ Book on, Francis............ dacenun Ca 
oe laseeaneoe ‘in i Getdadwaccneias 12 
cee lng Fi Pa <accdsastceuccas 3 
— } Sane nc ssesadecenedoacxantade 2 
Visn H and Fish Catching............. 1 
Fish and F BME cc cceseccesccsccseccs 5 
Fishing, Bottom or Float...............0.ee+e+ 
Fishing in American Waters, Scott............ 3 
Fishing Tourist, Hallock...............s0+ee+0s 2 
Fishing with the Fly, Orvis ..............sse0- 2 
Fiy Fishing in Maine Lakes..............-+.-++ 1 
Fly and Worm Fishing. ere 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing........... 2 


ing 
Frank Forester’s Fishing with Hook and Line 
Fysshe and hyne 
Fresh and Water Aquarium. 











Goldfish and its Culture, Mulertt — 
Modern Practical angler, eens am 
Practical Trout Culture.... ee 
Practical Fisherman....... 4 
Prime’s I Go ane im 
UI BID nonce cc cccccccase caescccese 1 
— Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, q 
The Game Fish of the Northern States and 
re 2 
Trout Fishing, Rapid Streams, Cutiliffe........ 1 


ass SS SS¥ssssskesexsssexrsss 


Walton, , fac simile of first edition...... 3 


American Bird Fancier............... sssecsees 50 
Baird’s Birds of North America...............+ 30 00 
Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds.......... 
Es candacccataddeddscdens ccbavutenes 
TG PERN ncn ccedcdoccenacacavusesaccoces 1 
Birds of Eastern North America.............. 18 
Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania................ : 
3 


- 


Birds of the Northwest. ............006 esecee 
Birds nd dingtn po Bia canaris- cxseeretens 
Cage and Singing DU MOIS vaccccccsecsas 
Coues’ Check List 3 
Coues’ Field Ornithology.................++++- 2 
Coues’ Key to North American Birds...... ... 15 
Game —— Birds of the Atlantic oom 


Rooseve 
Holden’s Seek of Birds, 
Minot’s Land and Game Birds 
Native Song Birds,........... 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard. 
Natural History of Birds.. 
Notes on Cage Birds, Green.. 
Samuei's Birds of New Engiand.. 
SI iidian cnc cunccencacacccsaseed <oueces 
Water Birds of N. A., by Baird aan = 

Rid we: plain ‘edition, 2 vols. 

hand ored edition, 2 vols., — ” 30 00 

Wilson’s American Ornithology, 3 vois........ 18 00 
Wood’s Natural History of Birds 6 00 


B@ATING AND YACHTING; 
Around the we in the Yacht Sunbeam..... 


Boat ag By Neue caqcdnsteaddséceees 
Boating Trips on Wee England Rivers........ 
Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs, W. P. 
WI once ca onde cneneeas ccccccacccccenss 
Canoeing in Kanuckia. ........ 
Canoe and Camera....... .... ....- 
Canoe, Voyage of the Paper. Bishop 
Cruises in Small Yachts ............. 
Frazar’s Practical Boat a. oe 
Model Yachts and Boats, Grosvenor 
Paddle and ene. wadnte- ee 
Practical Boat Sa ing, TAR... --.cccecoses 
Practical Boat Building, Kemp............... 
EE co cinasccnsacen caaxacessacedé 
Vacation g. 
Yachts and Boat Sailing, Kemp............... 
Yacht Designing, Kemp....................+.. 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 


Adventures in the Wilderness................. 12 

Amateur Trapper—paper. 50c.: bds 

Three in Norway, or Kifle, Rod and Gun in 
WO ioicc cea rediwataed cctddcccs sttecees 

Camps in the Roekies, Grohman............... 

Camp Life in the Wilderness.................. 

Camping and Cruisimg in Florida, Henshall.. 

CAMPING UE. 2. ino. ccccccccccccccceccccccces ‘ 

Complete American Trapper, Gibson. . 

inc cccncevccccccsccesss 

i to Gas ‘Out Ig bears Sedan sande aaaN 
ow to Hunt 5 oe eee 

Hunter and -Purasher 

Rustlings in the 
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pensions Roadsters and Trotting Horses..... 
Bits an d Bearing RN sacdaseanass 
Boucher’s Method of Horsemanshi 
Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols........... 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8vo. 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo........... 
Dwyer’s Horse Book 
Horseback Dc cccccdeccsescaceona 
How to Ride and School a Horse.... ......... 
pO Ee eee 





ryererey y fo o 
RASSRESTSSSSS 


1 56 

Jenning’s Horse Training................... .. 123 

TRGMIES OE TG TEGIOD, «2. 5 ccccccccccccccescccce Ps) 

eee o morse ies Daipaediseavadquinndes 3 00 
ew" 's Horse 

M ure’ PR casoddccocesesdcse «cas 1 


oer eee eee eee re rr errr rer 


Stabl: — DN scdenenase 
Suenchentee eos Sasore Ge 


Stonehenge on the Horse, Eng 
Ceenene on the Horse, 

The Book RES 
EE EEE an cnudancascces ckedauccessa 
The Horse Owner's _ acdtamacudaasade 
Wallace's sd dow deeded 
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HUNTING—SHOOTING. 


Across Country Wanderer..................... 
American Sportsman, The, Lewis............. 
Breech a er, Moder, GIA. <2 sccccsccesce 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting...... .... ... 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive Sketches, 2 v., cloth 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive 8. Sketches, paper 
How I Beeame a Crack Shot, Farrow......... 
How I Became a Sportsman............ ...... 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing..... .......... 
Hunting and Hunters of all Nations, Frost... 
Hurlingham Gun Club Rules,.................. 
Rifie Praction, Wingate. ........cccsccccccccces 1 
Rod raed arn 1 
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Sport With Gun and ee dai 
Embossed leather ................ = 
Sporting Adventures in the Far Wes 
oon ets —— Dyke .. 

phens’ Lynx Huntng.. 
Stephens’ Fox Hunting. . 
Stephens’ Young Moose Hunters :: aienes 
The Gun and Its Development, Greener....... 


GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 


Adirondacks. Map of, Stoddard .............. $ 
Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake, pa. 50; elo. 
Farrar’s Guide A Richardson and Rangeley 
Lake. paper, 50; cloth..........-.ccccccscecs 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake..... 
Farrar’s Pocket — of Rangeley Lake Region 
Guide Book and Map of the Bead River Region 
Guide to Adiron Region, Stoddard........ 
Map of Androsco; vk acgdesasacadued 
Map of Northern Maine, Steele, . 
Map of the Thousand Isiands.. 
Tourists’ Map of Maine....... 


— 
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SPORTS AND GAMES, 


American Boy’s Own Book, Sports andGames 2 
Athletic Sports for Boys, bds. Se.; cloth....... 1 
Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, ¢ etc.. 2 
Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes. . 3 
Goums SEAN sedeatdacadseesunvene. wbkhadeuredades 20 
Easy Whist. istdisddcand dud daaeaedelauss dade Gun 50 


KENNEL. 


American Kennel, Burges 00 
Dog, Diseases of, Dalziel... Satenwsaand 80 
Dog, Diseases of, ye i 00 
Dog Breaking, by Holabird.................... ro] 
Dog Breaking, Butchingon..................... 3 7% 
Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson.. 3 00 
Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond........ 10 

7 


Cee meee eer ee sees wees eee sees seeseesesesseees 


Dogs, anamsanans of, Mayhew, 16mo 
Dogs, Points for Judgin 7 a 
, Richardson, pa. 30.: --loth............... 
Dogs’ and Their Ways, Williams. Maw dadeadaiga 
EN ain se ven adncnddccdeccecécie 
English Kennel C. 8. Book, Vol. I.............. 
English K. C. S. Book, Vols. II. to X., each.. 
Our Friend the D 
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MISCELLANEOUS; 


A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home, ane 
Adventures of a Young Naturalist 
Amateur ns anidadwees ds 
Animal Plagues, Fleming ....... ... jane 
as = Deer of America.... ........... 
WWitehe of, Maurice Thompson. . . 
Black ills of D: 7 Ludiow, quarto, cloth, 
Government 
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SEE cadideveatcndedeedaata ébhtane 
How to Make serene dabicawecatdaea ont 
Humorous Sketches, Seymour... 
Insects In, ye to Vegetation... 
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Maynard's Manual of Taxidermy.. 
Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher... 
Natural History — 
ae American 
Packard's Hall-Houre With insscts...72277” 


Photography for 4m 
Practical Forestry, by Fuller......... .. 
“a Taxidermy and ‘House Decoration, 
Practical Orange Culture.................-- de 
Practical Poultry Keeping................s.... 
Randali’s Practical Shepherd.... ............. 
Sportsman’s Gazetter, OO. 2s ccecccscecse 
Studies in Animal Life, a. anedwai 
The Cream of Leicestershire.................. 
The Forester, by Brown.. y 
The Northwest Coast of America. 
The Heart of Europe............. 
The Botanical Atlas, 2 =. 
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The Strongest and Best. 


Many thousands in use. Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal 
in line of fire at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


Whitney--Kennedy Repeating Rifle. 





These rifles are made .38-cal. 40 gr., .44-cal. 40 gr., .45-cal. 60 gr., .45-cal. 75 gr., and .50-cal. 95 gr. (Express), using the same ammunition 
as other magazine rifles. Catalogues and price lists on application to the manufacturers. 


WHITNEY ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 


CHAPMAN’S BAITS STILL AHEAD! 


“THE NEW COMBINATION,” Just Out. See Cut. 





oaGo, Ill., Jan. 12, 1865. 


As an old fisherman who has used your baits for the past twenty-five 
years, allow me to congratulate you on the success of your New Combina- 


Chicago & Northwestern Railroad Depot, } | 
CHI 


W. D. Chapman & Son, Theresa, N. Y.: 


tion Bait for trout, muscalonge and bass. 


It is very attractive, as the record of catches in Wisconsin last fall will 
show. I consider it the best bait in its different sizes made, and predict 


for it the largest sale of any bait ever made, 
Yours truly, 


(Patent Applied For and Allowed.) 


In Three Sizes for PIKE, PICKEREL, BASS, TROUT & MUSCALONGE. 


Read the Testimonials: 


tion Muscalonge Bait. 


A. G. RYTHER. 


Chicago & Northwestern Railroad Company, | 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., Jan. 1, 1885. § 


W. D. Chapman & Son, Theresa, N. Y.-: ; . 
I take pleasure in testifying to the great merits of your New Combina- 


muscalonge in two and one-half days’ fishing, without the loss of a fish. 
and two of the thirteen weighed over twenty pounds each. You will have 


I gave them a good trial the 1st of last November and caught thirteen 
| 
| 
| a large demand for these baits; sportsmen must have them. 


Yours very truly, Joun 8. GEORGE. 


To introduce these Baits at once, we will send by mail upon receipt of price: 


No. 1.—Largest size, for Salmon, Trout and Muscalonge, $1.50. 
No. 3.—Sure death to Bass, $1.00. 


Catalogue and Price List to Dealers. Send Business Card. 


MENTION THIS PAPER AND ADDRESS 


HOME 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 





Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


Ginty-Third Semi-Annual Statement, 


SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY 
ON THE FIRST DAY OF 


JANUARY, 1885. 


CASH CAPITAL, - + $3,000,000 00 


Reserve Premium Fund, - 2,847,565 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses 

and Claims,- - - = 405,798 64 
Net Surplus, - - - - 1,141,726 91 


CASH ASSETS,- - $7,395,090 55 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 
Held in the United States available for the Payment 
of Losses by Fire and for the protection of 
Policy Holders of Fire Insurance. 


IE, «icy -xcnscnnicbuxoseancer $ 251,736.41 

Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien 
on Real Estate................. s--+» 1,005,400.00 
United States Stocks (market value)... 2,845,635.00 

Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
(market value).................+.-+. 1,699,400 .00 
State and City Bonds (market value).. 222,000.00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand. . 254,050.00 
Interest due on ist January, 1885 ..... 105,682.45 

Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
DS nic ssce's So dey SARA DaeEnN ES kES 356,002.72 
SIND. ics cancesneeneneen.cosnenene 655,183.97 
NE scat $7,395,090.55 


CHAS. J. MARTIN. President, 
D. A. HEALD, Vice-Pres. 
‘ H. WASHBURN, Vice-Pres. & Sec. 
GREENE. ’ ’ 
BIGELOW, Ass’t Sec’s. 


Oil-Tanned Moccasins. 


For Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, &c. 

They are easy to the feet, and very 
durable. Made to order in a 

variety of styles and warranted 

the genume article. Send 

zm for aane ist. MARTIN 

a97S. HUTCHINGS, Dover, 
N. H., P.O Box 368. 


) 
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Dame, Stopparp & KeEnpauu, Boston; Henry 0. 
Soutres, New York; F. Cuas. EIcHEL, Philadelphia, 
Agents. 





PORTRAITS OF GAME FISHES. 

On gray-tinted Bristol board, at the following 
rices, tpaid: —— copies, 10cts.; Fresh Water 

r.es (23) at $2; Salt Water Series (87), $8.50; Whole 
Series (60), $5: a half-Russian port-folio holdin 
whole series, $1.25. Among the portraits are: Blac 
bass (large and small-mouth), trout, grayling, Cali- 
fornia mount in trout, landlocked and sea salmon, 
pike, mascalonge, strawberry bass, s' bass, 
tarpum, etc. Size of boards, 7x9in. Descriptive 
circular sent free. Address W. C. HARRIS, 252 
Broadway, New York. 


No. 2.—See cut, for Pickerel, Pike, Bass and Trout, $1.25. 
All three sizes to one address, $3.50. Try them at once. 
Catalogue to Sportsmen, without prices. 


100 kinds of Baits. 


W. D. Chapman & Son, Theresa, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. 





| m a a =the, 


Remember the negatives may all be developed on 
| your return home. 

The lightest, most complete and practical of 
Amateur 7 ments. Price $10 and upward. E. 
& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for catalogue. Book of instructions free 
Forty years established in this line of business. 
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THE 
BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


Successors to THz J. M. Brunswick & BAKE Co. 
and Tar H. W. CoLuENpDER Co. 





WAREROOMS : 
860 Broadway, New York. 
Market & Huron Streets, Northside, Chicago. 
211 Market Street, St. Louis. 
1134 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
867 West Baltimore St., Baltimore 
Indorsed by all the leading players, and awarded 


the highest prizes at every exposition where ex- 
hibited® TTRIED AND ROVED. 


GUNNING COATS 


Of superior construction and devices, with eight 
pockets outside, and large game pocket the full size 
of skirts, with inside and outside we thereto, 
and with net bottoms, permitting dripping, — 


sion and ventilation. 

Corduroy Coats. .$12 00 
MacIntosh Coats.. 10 00 
Duck Coats........ 400 
Duck Vests........ 200 
Corduroy Vests... 4 | 





Corduroy Pants... 6 00 
Corduroy Caps...$1 to 2 
Duck Caps....... $1 to 2 
Shell Vests...... -- 500 
Leather Gaiters... 3 00 
Duek Gaiters...... 2 00 
Pin Check Coats... 1 7 
Pin Check Pants... 1 25 
Frieze Ulsters..... 23 00 
Blue Ulsters....... 85 00 
Duck Pants......... 2 50 


These last have double fronts, a feature sports- 
men will appreciate. 

Articles delivered, carriage paid, when goods are 
paid for in advance. Address 


HENNING, CLOTHIER, 
410 SEVENTH STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Write freely for anything. 








Wanted. 


ILL EXCHANGE A B.L. SHOTGUN, 12- 

gauge, 30in., Damascus barrels, extension 

rib, patent fore end, double bolted, cost $60 when 

new, for a setter bitch, Gordon or blue belton pre- 

ferred. Address R. HUSS, 128 Fry st., ee 
lt 


Sor Sule. 


FOR SALE. 


The ever reliable river St. Marguerite, the chief 
tributary of the Saguenay, descending from a lake 
far north of Chicoutimi, and famous for its salmon 
and sea trout fisheries, with all the proprietor’s 
eee rights, is now offered for sale. The St. 

arguerite is distant 15 miles from Tadousac by 
water, or 10 miles over land. The riparian rights 
cover a distance of 30 miles, which is sub-divided 
into six sections, 5 miles apart. At each section are 
erected one commodious Gothic cottage, men’s 
house, ice house, etc., etc. Each section has the 
control of six to eight salmon pools. Parties desir- 
ous of forming a club to secure the rights of the 
above valuable salmon stream, can so arrange it 
whereby twenty-four rods could have equal rights 
and splendid sport. For further particulars apply 
to WILLIS RUSSELL, Proprietor, Quebec, Canada, 
or to Messrs. GRANT BROS., 2 Exchange Court, 
New York City. jan8,7t 








OR SALE.--A SELECTED COPY, FIRST IM- 

_ pressions, of ‘I'he Game Fis»es of America.” 
Price $40. Address G. F. A., office Forest and 
Stream. jan29,2t 





Trained Ferrets For Sale. 


The finest rat and rabbit hunters in the world. 
Any size. weight or color. All thoroughly trained 
to the whistle. For sale at ADOLPH ISAACSEN’S, 
92 Fulton street, N. Y. jan29,1t 





For Sale Cheap. 


Hammeriess, 12-gauge, 8lbs., B. L. gun, with tools, 
shells, etc. Cost and has been used only a 
short time. Reason for selling is on account of 
wanting a heavy gun fortrap work. Address R. C., 
Carrier No. 59, Boston, Mass. jan22,2t 





OR SALE.—A STEVENS .22 CALIBER RIFLE, 
chambered for long cartridges. As good 
new; used but little. ill sell cheap. D. JOHN- 
SON, No. 5 Appleton avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 
jan22,2t 


LS QUAIL FOR SALE. BY JNO. T. LED- 
BETTER, Shelbyville, Tenn., at $3 per dozen. 





| 


Mu the Stud. 
Vandevort’s Don in the Stud. 


Toalimited number of approved bitches. For 
Restianions and pedigree ad R. T. VANDE- 

ORT, Homewood avenue, Kast End, Pittsburgh 
Pa. Fee $50. 


K K.C Liver and White POINTER 
CHAMPION KNICK ER+sOCKER (A.K.E. 19) 
Ia the Stud. Young stock for sale. 


GEO. L. WILMS, Sec’y. 142 Monticello avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J, 











Yu the Stud. 
Hillside Kennel. 


Gordon Setter “ARGUS.” 


Argus is thoroughly trained for field work; has 
an excellent nose and great endurance. The fol 
lowing are his bench show winnings: 1st prize in 
Toronto, puppy class, 1880; 2d prize, London, 1881; 
1st prize, Clewaland, also special for best Gordon 
setter exhibited, 1882, 1st prize, aon. Ottawa, 
1883; 1st prize Senses. Chicago, 1888; 1st prize, 
Montreal, and special for best Gordon setter F, 
1884; 1st, cnampion, Londen, also special for best 
Gordon setter dog in show, and special for best 
Gordon setter dog or bitch, 1883. 

Argus has been awarded prizes under the follow- 
ing judges:—Jobn Davidson, Major J. M. Taylor, 
Harry icolm, James Watson, W. J. Munson. 


Stud Fee, $25.00. 


STUD FOX-TERRIER 


Champion Raby Tyrant, 
(K.C.8.B. 11,179.) 
Pupped October, 1880. Weight 161% pounds. 


Raby Tyrant is a white dog. with an even marked 
nch black and tan head. He isa thoroughly game 
and stylish terrier, pos a beautifully shaped 
long punishing head, with perfect drop ears, small 
eye, rare neck and shoulders, deep chest, well rib- 
bed and muscular quarters, short, straight legs, 
excellent feet, great bone and substance, with an 
—eey hard and dense coat. 

Raby Tyrant is without doubt one of the most 
successful terriers of the present day. He has 
been exhibited 67 times, 33 different ju Ri havi 
adjudicated upon him, and has won 47, First 1 
cups and specials; 12second and 2 third prizes. His 
breeding is undeniable, combining as he does the 
choicest and most valuable blood that can be ob- 
tained. At the stud Raby Tyrant is proving him- 
self eminently successful. 


Fee, $15.00. 
JOHN E. THAYER, Hillside Kennels, Lancaster, 








Scotland Kennel Collies. 


BITCHES. 

Champion Zulu Princess, champion Lassie, cham 
pion Lass o’ Gowrie, champion Meg, Lilac, Eigg and 
other imported and prize winning bitches. 

Puppies for sale from the above stock. 

For further 
dress THOS. 


Stud Bull-Terrier Dutch, dr., 


This grand young dog, imported in November, 
1884, possesses every requisive necessary for a most 
valuable stud dog. He has been stown but twice 
in this country, winning: 1st and special at Taunton, 
Mass, Dec., 1884; Ist and silver cup at Meriden, 
Conn, Jan., 188. Stud fee $20. For further in- 
formation, stud carl, etc., apply to owner, J. 
VARICK, Cambridge, Mass. jan8,tf 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB, 


IN THE STUD. 

CHAMPION SENSATION, - : 
= BANG BANG, - : 
o TRAMP (Sensation—Psyche), ‘“ 


JAMES MORTIMER, Supt., Babylon, L. I. 
jani,tf 


rticulars and stud fee of dogs ad- 
. TERRY, P. O. Box 2,017, N. Y. 





- 





FEE, $50 
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COMIESSE". 


Will serve red Irish setter bitches of pure blood 
and guaranteed field quality. Fee, $25. 
For Sale—Puppies, by Chief. Stock and _ field 
uality of dams guaranteed, MAX WENZEL, 89 
‘eurth street, Hoboken, N. J. 


TED LLEWELLIN. 


Blue belton (A.K.R. 599) Druid—Gessie. Gessie, 
by Dash III. ex Modjeska. Modjeska, by Leicester 
ex Peeress. A magnificen’ field dog and winner of 
2d in 18 mos. class, N. Y., «883. Stud fee moderate. 
WALTER B. PEET, Station M., New York City. 

jan22,3mo 


BEAUFORT. 


(Champion Bow—Beulah.) 


The best-looking pointer dog living and a great 
stud dog. CHAS. i. MASON, 255 West Twenty- 
second street, New York City. 











THE 


ACME RUST PREVENTATIVE 


Guaranteed to be the best articie yet discovered 
for the prevention of rust on fire arms, tools and 
all metal surfaces when directions are followed. 
Specially adapted to runs used near the salt water. 
Samples mailed to any part of the United States 
and Canada on receipt of price, 15 and 25 cents. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. <Ad- 
dress E. VANDERWERKEN & CO., Stamford, Ct. 


The Hennel, 
Mountain Kennel Cocker Spaniels. 


W. A. SUTHERLAND, Proprietor, Cabm Hill, 
Del. Co., N.Y. jan22,1mo 











ASTIFF DOG, BRINDLED, 2 YRS. OLD 
large; also fawn mastiff bitch, 5 mos., good 
pedigree. Drawer 1003, Wellsville, N.Y.  jan22,2t 


R SALE, A NUMBER OF WELL BLED AND 
well broken pointers and setters, also - 
led teed. A 


boarded and broken. satixfaction — 
dress H. B. RICHMOND, Lakeville, Mass. Sept22,tf 








HOICE GORDON PUPS, WHELPED DEC. 1, 
1884, by champion Argus—Zeaulah (Dan— 
Beaulab). Price $15. Won't write unless you mean 
business. P. B. HADLEY, Marion, Mass. jan29,\f 





URE LLEWELLIN SETTER BITCH, 8 MOS. 
old, biack and white ticked, by Cashier (Dash 

Ill. ex Opal) out of Flake (Druid ex Swaney), all 
over the distemper. Sister to Cliny Carter, Drake 
Carter and Cash Boy, winners Ist ana special, 2d 
and vhe. at New York, 1884. This bi:ch will be sold 
cheap if taken at once. Address J. J. SCANLAN, 

, Fall River, Mass. jan29,1t 
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